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We are Engineers and Builders of a Complete Line of 


* Washers, Mills, Calenders, Presses, etc. 
SHAFTING and DRIVES 


Special attention given to the making of cut double 
helical “ noiseless” drives for mill and calender operation 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 
ANSONTIA, CONN., U.S. A. 
Branch Office: 810 Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘ eo ~ 
rown unde! ubstitutes 
By Andre Dubose 

The following article is the first part of a thorough discussion of the chemistry of 
brown rubber substitute. This has been written especially for Tuer RUBBER AGE AND 
Tire News by André Dubosc. the Frenel hher chemist and noimeeys Wi Dubosce’s 
reputation both here and abroad as an authority on all subjects pertaining to the rub 
hey and kindred industries lends special ivcight and interest to is statements, 

Sulphur chloride substitutes are gener finds is but little less than 1 i ad in 
ally colorless and in texture have nothing the substitute from which the y acid is 
ommon with commercial rubbet The removed by alcoholic sodium saponific 

preparation requires great care and skill, tion, combined with a subsequent 

and frequently the results secured, even ment with a mineral acid. 

by experienced men, leave much to he de- According to Lewkowitsch, the sulphm 
sired, due chiefly to the excessive invensity exercises on the hot oils an action that 
it the action of the chloride on, the oils can and should be compared to that ot 
in the presence of temperatures that are oxygen. This statement, however, is open 


slightly too high. 

In the manufacture of brown substi 
tutes, troubles of this nature are not en- 
countered. In fact, it was the effert to 
evade these difficulties that led to the de- 
velopment of brown substitutes. 

The analogy that exists between the 
vulcanizing of rubber by sulphur chloride, 
and the formation of rubber substitutes 
by the action of this same substance on 
oils, gave birth to the belief that the sul- 
phur alone brought about the vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber and that it should also 
change fatty substances into rubber sub- 
stitute. 

It is true that this latter reaction 
brings about the formation of a brown or 
black substance, which in outward ap- 
pearance is very similar to rubber, and 
which, due to its slow formation, enables 
the manufacturer to avoid accidents that 
occur where the relation is sudden, as is 
the ease with white subs:itutes 

In principle, brown substitutes are pre- 
pared in the following manner: the oil, 
which beforehand has been heated to a 
temperature of 100 deg. C, is intimately 
mixed with from 5 to 10 per cent of sul- 
phur flour, according to the hardness of 
product desired. The mixture is then 
gradually heated up to a temperature of 
130 deg, C, or better 250 deg. C. 

rhe substance rapidly takes on a brown 
ish color and when the mixture has 
reached the desired temperature it is al- 
owed to rest, though care is taken not to 
allow its temperature to fall below 100 
deg. C. When the mass becomes of a dark 
brown color, almost black, vulcanization is 
complete. Thorough vulcanization can 
also be recognized by the degree of con- 
sistency of the mass and by the fact that 

ecomes non-soluble in benzine. 

When vulcanization has been completed, 
the process becomes the same as for white 
substitute, the mass being poured on to 
cold smooth surfaces, on which the sub- 
t e coagulates in blocks that are re- 
moved after the stock has cooled. 

It is in this brown, resilient, bicck form 


stitut 
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that “sulphur” substitutes are placed 


and sold to the trade 


inalysis 

Analysis of brown substitute discloses a 
far greater quantity of sulphur than is 
found in yhite substitutes, but on the 
other hand, chloride is almost absolutely 
absent 

The following analyses prove this state 
ment: 


I'ype A. T I 
er Me 
nt cent 

Sulphur in the substitute 15.48 17.71 
Chloride . 0.70 0.26 
Sulphur in the fatty acids 14.14 15.21 
Traces of iodine in the substi 

tute ‘ eee $2 42 


Traces of iodine in the fatty 


acids 
readily itt 
form 


Brown substitutes dissolve 


alcoholic sodium and the soap they 


when thus dissolved. if treated with an 
acid, gives off substantial quantities of 


sulphurated hydrogen—Hs:s., 

The fatty acids isolated, and for that 
matter white substitute also, tenaciously 
cling to their sulphur, to which tl ey seem 
to be attached in a combination that can- 
not be’ cut. However, the proportion one 


a0 


to controversy, for if this were true the 
sulphurated substitutes would oe compar- 
able to linoxyne, and these two substances 
would present a similar structure. 

Were this hypothesis justified, one 
should find in the vulcanization of oils by 
sulphur changes identical to those that 
occur in their oxidation; changes depend- 
ing upon the botanic origin of the fatty 
substance and on its composition; that is 
to say the different fatty acids it contains. 

This difference can be noted, for while 
linseed oil turned into rubber substitute at 
a temperature of from 100 to 250 deg. C,, 
in the presence of 10 per cent of sulphur, 
corn oil will not undergo the same trans 
formation before a temperature of 250 deg 
C. is attained, with a mixture containing 
20 per cent of sulphur. The reason for 
this is. that linseed oil has more free 
values of combination than the corn oil. 
Therefore, this theory does not properly 
fit the case, 

If, on the other hand, the traces of 
iodine in brown substitutes, are taken into 


consideration, it will be found that they 
are generally higher, being from 30 to 40, 
whereas the same traces in fatty acids, 
derived from the saponification of these 


substitutes, are much higher, being from 
125 to 146. 

It, therefore, that rubber sub- 
stitutes are a saturated product, whereas 
the sulphonated fatty acid remains in pos 
session of its free values of combination. 

Rubber substitutes would, therefore, be 
addition products, whereas the sulpho 
nated fatty acid would be a substitution 
product, 

As sulphur is present in 
the same quantity in the substitute and in 
the fatty acid, it cannot be this sulphur 
intervenes to satisfy the free values of 
combination of the glyceride. ‘There is, 
therefore, a polymerisation phenomenon, 
this condensation occurring on the free 
values of combination of the glyceride or 
of the fatty acid, and the sulphur, just as 
it does for that matter in the case of rub- 
ber, acts as a catalyser. Under ihe infiu- 


seems 


substantially 








1 Potliss eri 
i ‘ 5 irs ition is 
roke j | is eride 
eon Ss Su] fied | phase 
| é | nus f sed by 
‘ id id 
! hid to 
jit | ; 
| differs nad 
I rub vs 
l th cas . 
the , sete . ' 
In the case \ . iowevel 
though the chloride sf . e double 
mions and gives a | duct it 
the same tite { ‘ se mdensa 
tion, but ere . t ‘ ite data 
on this sulbijec 
In the case of brow ~ { es, there 
is no addition reactio the quantity of 
sulphur remaining fre s too small to 
enable one to writ h ‘ in There 
is OnLY Aa polyme»risatio under the cata 
ysing influence of the sulphui ind the 
free values of combination of the sul 
phonated glycerides mus saturate one 
another (on the ther bh ul there occurs 
a substituting reaction on the fatty acid 
Melted sulphur does not on the 
saturated acids, such s steal acid it 
iverage temperatures of 150 deg. ¢ [ol 
instance but if the temperature is 
forced up t 200 deg. the fatty sub 
stance s attacked and drosulphurit 
icid is produced The sulphonated sub 
stance obtained is tru i substitution 
product 
At a temperature of 130 ¢ elie acid 
readily absorbs 10 pet ‘ sulphur. 
When this product cools it does pot crys 
tallize, but there is no releas sulphut 
ted hydrogen in this reaction There o 
curs an absorption of sul] r rather than 
the formation in addi oduet If 
the temperature is pushed » to SOO des 
(©, sulpho-oleic acid forms | releases 
here 


hydrosulphuric acid Consequ FP 


substit 


nus Oct I 


A Conference for 


It is estimated that a million foreign 
born men will leave America as soon as 
the bars are let down. Why do they want 
to leave this country? 

It is claimed that the development of 


has unsettled the 


new republics in Europe 


belief that america is th ind of prom 
ise’ and that millions of immigrants feel 
renewed interest in their former homes, 
and indifference toward this country. Is 
this true? 

It has been stated that savings of 
the foreign born go back to Europe in a 
steady stream and that le is done to 
check this drain upon our resources. To 
what extent is this correct What effect 
will all this have upon American in- 
dustry? And what are we going to do 
about it? 

Questions such as these are of vital im 
portance to the leaders of American com- 
merce, industry and business rhey are 
of interest to every American, but to the 
employer of labor and _ the - financial 
backers of industry they are of supreme 
importance 

It was in order to study and act upon 
the facts about the foreign born in Amer- 
ica that the Inter-Racial Council was 
formed recently in New York. The as- 
semblage was typical of America, for it 


included men of distinction in finance, in- 
dustry and commerce; men who lea? 
organized labor and eminent in 
science, education or statesmanship, while 
the foreign born living in the United 
States had spokesmen of their own race 


others 


THE 
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\ cording to Tike tenipel tttiit = pt il 
with saturated fatty acids in iuse ad 
dition reactions and substitution rea 
ions It is probable that as the combina 
tion with sulphur seems to occur like the 
ombination with oxygen, the non-satur 
ated fatty acids of the lino-olei inolenic, 
ricinoleic series, which easily absorb oxy- 
gen when cold, must wnbine themselves 
with sulphur at temperatures considerab 
lower than those juired to bri: ybout a 
similar combination in the case of fatt 
acids if the olei S¢eTies which \ nis 
combine with oxygen when heated 

It is even probable that with sulphul 
ind oleic acid, sulphonated acids are ob 
tained, which are from all angies com 
parable to the oxidized acids pr wmiuced hy 
oxygen reacting in presence of heat on 
this group of fatty acids, 

It is further probable, that they enjoy 


characteristics that are analogous to those 
of oxidized acids (insolubility in petro 
leum ether), but nothing definite can be 
stated on this subject, for the study of 
this question been little more than 
started 

With hydroxyla 
acid, stil 


has 


acids, such as 


ted fatty 


other reactions may 


that in 


ricinolei 
occur, and it is just about certain 


the case of rubber substitutes obtained 
from castor oil, we find ourselves in the 
presence of peculiar sulphonated = gly 
cerides, which are in a state of very ad 
vanced polymerisation 
This question of the reaction of su 
phur on glycerides and on the fatty acids 
of these glycerides, which sums up all the 
problem of the manufacture of rubber sub 
stitutes, has, as will be seen from this 
brief summary hereinbefore given, been 
but little studied and the data available 
on this subject, notwithstanding the im 
portance of the industrial problem con 
nected with it, are very vague 
(To be continued) 
s , 
Industrial Peace 
to voice their views and express their 
aspirations. In this period of the world’s 


it without that 
women as well aS men were given places 
of responsibility in the conference. 

If this country to through 
sane reconstruction period, without 
civil strife, it will 
facts like the following 
ousness, and then to 
igence and 


33,000,000 


progress goes Saying 


a 
vio- 


is pass 


anarchy or be 
to 


COnDSC! 


with 


lence, 
necessary get 
into our act 
upon them 
In America we have foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. We have 
thirty-eight races, speaking as many lan 
Many of them are hostile to each 
indifferent to America When 
began, it was discovered that 
persous here did not speak our 
language and 6,000,000 were without 
American contacts, or quite out of touch 
with the land they live in. There are 
1,146 foreign language papers, 300 racial 
organizations of national scope, and local 


intel justice 


guages 
other and 
the war 
3.000.000 


organizations of this character number 
23,000 We have foreign colonies in our 


cities and industrial towns and a general 
policy of indifference or worse toward the 


average foreign laborer, leaving him to 
the mercy of slum landlords, labor ex- 
ploiters and swindlers of all sorts. Such 


are the facts. 

That there should have arisen from the 
foreign born a splendid response to patri- 
otic appeal during the war shows how 
promising is this material for the build- 
ing of our nation which we have ignored 


er? 
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gut in the new period that 
we must harmonize all 
our nation to hold 


in the past. 
we are entering, 
these elements if 
together. 

Whether we enter a League of Nations 
or not, our problems are henceforth inter- 
racial, and it is time for the business man 
to enlarge his horizon accordingly. The 
Inter-Racial Council the beginning of 
this new movement 

Its program is clear cut,and practical: 


is 


is 


first, the immigrant is to have every in- 
ducement to acquire the English language 
and learn what America stands for; its 
ideals, its form of government, its cus- 


Only by 
American- 
one 


toms, its history and literature 
such elementary education in 
ism can the foreign born become 
of us, 

Second, the immigrant 
same fair treatment by employers is 
accorded the native-born worker able to 
protect himself. No exploitation of immi- 


is to receive the 
as 


grant labor, but friendly co-operation 
must be the future course, and the for- 
eign born must have this policy made 
evident both by words and deeds. The 
suppression of racial customs or lan- 
guages is not contemplated, for the for- 


eigner brings us much that is desirable in 
the culture of the Old World. 


Third, the promotion of harmonious 
relations between the various racial 
groups in America, so that the foreign 
groups here may establish friendly con- 
tact with each other as well as with 
native Americans. 

What this means on a national scale 
can be understood by the application of 


this principle to industry In a shop em- 
ploying about 500 workers it is the policy 
of the proprietor to place his operatives 
in such a way that there shall be no 
cliques or sets based on race. Italians, 
Jews, and Russians are scattered 
among native Americans, Irish and 
French. Only English spoken during 
working hours, and court¢ English at 
that. The result is an unusually harmo- 
nious shop, with no hostile groups trying 
to stir up trouble with the others. 

That should the condition in the 
United States today, instead of the pres- 
ent discord of racial groups and foreign 
colonies, which are a fertile field for the 
growth of theories opposed to American 
democracy, 

It proposed that the United States 
Government shall take a hand in this 
work, under the direction of the able Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane. 
In a bill presented to Congress this ses- 
sion, the education of native illiterates. of 
persons unable to understand the English 
language and of other resident persons 
of foreign birth is proposed, and an an- 
nual appropriation of twelve and a half 
million dollars asked for, to carry on 
this infportant work, 7 

The motive of this bill 
Secretary Lane's recent 
York: 

“Congress will be asked t 
the states will be asked 
to kill illiteracy in the United States, 
whether it among the children or 
among the grown-ups, and I want you to 


’ 
Poles 


is 


‘OusS 


be 


is 


is 


is expressed in 
address in New 


o help and all 
to co-operate 


Is 


help. 
“We want to interpret America in 
terms of fairness, of fair play, of the 


Square deal. We want to interpret Amer- 
ica in healthier babies that have enough 
milk to drink. We want to interpret 
America in boys and girls that can read 
and in men and women that can read, in 
better housing conditions, and wages and 
hours that will give an opportunity to a 
man to know his family and live and sup- 
port them like a man without apology.” 
This project has received the hearty 
endorsement of the Inter-Racial Council. 








Determination of Free Carbon in Rubber Goods 


the de- 
rubber 
gained 


perhaps, in 
carbon in 
information 


object, 
of free 


The main 
termination 
goods not the 
directly, but the opportunity thus per- 
mitted of the determination of the rub- 
ber content by difference. For some time 
past the most widely used method for the 
determination of rubber has been to calcu- 
late it as the difference between 100 per 
cent and the total of the percentages of 
ash, total sulphur and the various ex- 
tracts. Recently refinements on this gen- 
eral method for the determination of rub- 
ber have been proposed and quite gen- 
erally accepted, and it stands today the 
accepted standard of analysis. Obvious- 
ly, this method is subject to wide error 
when free carbon is present and no cor- 
rection is made for it. 

This Bureau first became interested in 
this problem some months ago. At this 
time we were receiving relatively large 
numbers of rubber articles containing free 
carbon, in which we were to determine the 
rubber content. In such we -pre- 
viously had determined the rubber direct- 
ly by the nitrosite combustion method.’ 
Admittedly, this method is a long one for 
routing work, and we desired, if possible, 
to return to the method of determination 
by difference by correcting the ash figure 
for the amount of free carbon present. 
This, of course, necessitated a determina- 
tion of the free carbon content of the 
goods, and we finally arrived at the pro- 
cedure which is here presented. 


is 


cases 


Discussion of Proposed Method 

Our search of the literature on the sub- 
ject revealed two general methods for 
such a determination, first, that in which 
nitric acid is used to decompose and re- 
move the rubber and the carbon is then 
determined in the residue, and second, 
that in which the rubber is dissolved in 
high boiling solvents, such as petroleum 


oils, nitro-benzene, aniline, etc., and the 
carbon is then similarly determined in 


the residue. 
Henry William 
of nitric acid as a 


Jones’? proposes the use 
means of separating 
free carbon from vulcanized rubber, and 
describes his process as follows: “A one 
to two gram sample is heated with con- 


centrated nitric acid and then filtered 
cold on a gooch crucible, washed with 


nitric acid to remove the mother liquors, 
and then with water to remove the acid 
and soluble metallic salts. The insoluble 
residue is then air dried at ordinary tem- 
peratures, weighed, ignited and weighed 
again.” 


W. A. Caspari® also utilizes nitric acid 
to decompose the rubber, but uses am- 
monia to remove the nitrous products 
formed. 

We found the method of Caspari to 
give high results, since there is no at- 
tempt to remove any organic compounds 
which may not be dissolved by nitric 
acid or ammonia. The method of Jones's 


seemed, in general, to be satisfactory. In 
the report referred to, however, the de- 
tails are somewhat lacking, and the lat- 
ter part more or less confusing. 

The outline of our method as we first 
tried it was, first, primarily to remove 
organic matter with a nitric acid treat- 
ment and then filter on a gooch crucible, 

* Read before the Rubber Section of the 
American Chemical Society at the fall meeting 
of 1918 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

1 Bureau of Standards methods for the direct 
determination of rubber. 


is 


By A. H. Smith and S. W. Epstein 


leaving only fillers which were not at- 
tacked by nitric acid, and second, to re- 
move by suitable treatment any possible 
remaining mineral fillers which might be 
reduced during ignition of the carbon. 
The carbon could then be determined by 
the difference in weight before and after 
ignition. 

Our first experiments indicated the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The carbon itself was liable to at- 
tack by nitric acid. 

2. The organic matter was not all re- 
moved by nitric acid. 

3. Lead sulphate seemed to be the chief 
mineral ingredient which needed to be re- 
moved after the nitric acid treatment. 

We treated samples of lampblack and 
gasblack for various periods with con- 
centrated nitric acid. In each case the 
mixture was heated on the steam bath 
for a definite length of time and then 
evaporated to dryness. The residue was 
always heavier than the original sample, 
and the increase in weight varied with 
the time of heating. This increase was 
from 3 to 5 per cent for the minimum 
time taken to evaporate off the acid and 
from 5 to 8 per cent for 15 hours’ heating. 

We then treated samples of lampblack 
and gasblack for definite lengths of time 
with concentrated nitric acid, after which 
we filtered off the solution on a gooch 
crucible, washed well with nitric acid, 
then with acetone, and finally with sodium 
hydroxide solution. The alkali invariably 
extracted material, the nature of which 
we did not investigate. The ignition loss 
of the residue, in proportion of the origi- 
nal amount of carbon taken, varied from 
100 to 102 per cent in the case of gas- 
black and from 101 to 105 per cent when 
lampblack was used. 

As yet we have not made any effort to 
identify the.products formed by the ac- 
tion of nitric acid on the variously made 
forms of amorphous carbon, but are in- 
clined to believe the action is an oxidiz- 
ing one similar to the formation of 
graphitic acid by the prolonged heating 
of a mixture of graphite, potassium chlo- 
rate and nitric acid. Therefore, one would 
expect to find here complex carboxylic 
compounds formed by the addition of hy- 
drogen and oxygen to the carbon atoms. 

There seem to be at least three classes 
of compounds formed, namely, the first, 
soluble in nitric acid; the second, in- 
soluble in nitric acid but soluble in al- 
kali, and the third, insoluble in both. Our 
experiments indicated that the last named 
was the major product of the reaction. 

Our first trials at completely removing 


the nitrated .rubber with nitric acid 
showed that this practically was impos- 
sible. After. filtration from the nitric 


acid solution. washing with acetone would 
invariably give an extract, in some cases 
the characteristic yellow of the nitrosite 


of rubber, in others a deep brown ex- 
tract which persisted for several wash- 
ings. With samples giving these deep 
brown extracts with acetone, a further 
washing with sodium hydroxide would 
result in a second brown extract. This 
showed that the nitric acid did not re- 
move all of the nitrosite of rubber, in 
addition to some other organic matter 
which may or may not have been 


nitrated but which seemed to be soluble 
in acetone or sodium hydroxide solution. 


2 Paper presented before the Fourth Inter- 
national Rubber Congress. 
* India Rubber Laboratory Practice. 
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It was noted that the brown acetone and 
sodium hydroxide extracts were invari- 
ably obtained when mineral rubber was 
known to be present. All of the samples 
nitrated had previousiy been extracted 
with acetone and chloroform, so we were 
led to conclude that we were encounter- 
ing that part of mineral rubber which, 
according to Caspari, after vulcanization 
becomes insoluble in the usual solvents. 

B. D. Porritt’ confirms Caspari’s work, 
showing that during vulcanization some 
of the bitumen passes into an insoluble 
form much as rubber does. In the case 
of vulcanite, he says nearly half of the 
bitumen is rendered insoluble. He pre 
sented no information, however, whether 
any combination with sulphur takes place 
or not. He also found that nitric acid 
had no apparent action on bitumen. He 
treated a rubber mixing containing bitu- 
men with nitric acid, and tried to de- 
termine, by extracting with carbon bisul- 
phide, the bitumen left in the residue. 
He obtained results extremely low. From 
this he concluded that the preliminary 
treatment with nitric acid had rendered 
a portion of the bitumen insoluble in the 
solvents. If this were the case, carbon 
determined as we have proposed, would 
give high results. 

An experiment whgch we hoped might 
disclose the effect of mineral rubber on 
the determination was made as follows: 
Some mineral rubber was melted and 
stirred up with sulphur at 200 degrees C. 
A vigorous reaction took place with con- 
siderable evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 
The brittle solid product obtained was ex- 


tracted with acetone and choloroform, 
and gave a very large insoluble residue. 


This residue was found to be insoluble in 
all of the common organic solvents and 
unattacked by strong sodium hydroxide. 
When treated with hot concentrated nitric 
acid for a few minutes, the acid became 
colored a deep brown, but the larger part 
of the material persisted as a black float- 
ing mass. It remained so even after a 
24-hour treatment. This residue, how- 
ever, we found to be readily soluble in 
either acetone or strong sodium hydroxide 
solution. The effect of mineral rubber on 
the determination would then be as fol- 
lows: The preliminary extractions with 
acetone and chloroform would remove the 
soluble portions; after nitration, acetone 
and sodium hydroxide solutions would re- 
move that part which had become insoluble 
through vulcanization. 

We carried out a large number of de- 
terminations on compounds by treating 
directly with nitric acid. We compared 
these results with results obtained onthe 
same samples which had been extracted 
with acetone and chloroform before nitra- 
tion. The carbon content usually ap- 
peared a few hundredths of a per cent 
higher in the former. This we attributed 
to the difficulty in washng the filter pad 
free from the large quantities of extract- 
able matter often present. Practical ex- 
perience showed us that, after filtering off 
the nitric acid solution, filtration would 
proceed much more rapidly if we would 
use solvents alternately. 

Assuming that the organic matter has 
all been removed by the nitric acid, or- 
ganic solvents and sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, there remain with the carbon all of 
the mineral constituents which were not 


*“ Estimation of Bitumen in Rubber Mix- 
ings.” Proceedings of Fourth International 


Rubber Congress. 
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A Conference for 


It is estimated that a million foreign 
born men will leave America as soon as 
the bars are let down. Why do they want 
to leave this country? 

It is claimed that the development of 
new republics in Europe has unsettled the 
belief that america is the ind of prom- 
ise’ and that millions of immigrants feel 
renewed interest in their former homes, 
and indifference toward this country Is 
this true? 

It has been stated that the savings of 
the foreign born go back to Lurope in a 
steady stream and that little is done to 
check this drain upon our resources. To 
what extent is this correct What effect 
will all this have upo American in- 
dustry And what are we going to do 
about it? 

Questions such as these are of vital im- 
portance to the leaders of American com- 
merce, industry and business they are 
of interest to every American, but to the 
employer of labor and _ the - financial 
backers of industry they are of supreme 


importance 


It was in order to study and act upon 
the facts about the foreign born in Amer- 
ica that the Inter-Racial Council was 
formed recently in New York. The as- 
semblage was typical of America, for it 


included men of distinction in finance, in- 
dustry and commerce; men who lea? 
organized labor and eminent in 
science, education or statesmanship, while 
the foreign born living in the United 
States had spokesmen of th own race 


otners 
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even probable that w 
and acid, sulphonated ac 
tained, which are from all 
parable to the oxidized acids pr nluces 
oxygen reacting heat 
this group of fatty 
It is further probable, that 
characteristics that are analogous to those 
of oxidized acids (insolubility in petro 
leum ether), but nothing definite can be 
stated on this subject, for the study of 
this question little more than 
started 
With hydroxylated fatty 
ricinoleic acid, still other 
occur, and it is just about certain that in 
the of rubber substitutes obtained 
from castor oil, find in the 
of peculiar sulphonated gly- 
which are in a very ad 
vanced polymerisation 
This question of the 
phur on glycerides and on the 


olel ob 
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they enjoy 
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acids, 


reactions 
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cuse 
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presence 
cerides, state of 
reaction of sul 
fatty acids 
of these glycerides, which sums up all the 


problem of the manufacture of rubber sub 


stitutes, has, as will be seen from this 
brief summary hereinbefore given, been 
but little studied and the data available 
on this subject, notwithstanding the im- 
portance of the industrial problem con 
nected with it, are very vague 

(To be continued) 
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Industrial Peace 
to voice their views and express their 
aspirations. In this period of the world’s 


it without that 
women as well as men were given places 
of responsibility in the conference. 


progress goes Saying 


If this country is to pass through a 
sane reconstruction period, without vio- 
lence, anarchy or civil strife, it will be 
necessary to get facts like the following 
into our consciousness, and then to act 
upon them with intelligence and justice 
In America we have 33,000,000 foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. We have 


thirty-eight races, speaking as many lan- 
Many of them are hostile to each 


guages 


other and indifferent to America. When 
the war began, it was discovered that 
3,000,000 persots here did not speak our 
language and 6,000,000 were without 
American contacts, or quite out of touch 
with the land they live in. There are 


1,146 foreign language pzpers, 300 racial 
organizations of national scope, and local 
organizations of this character number 
23,000, We have foreign in our 
cities and industrial towns and a general 
policy of indifference or worse toward the 


colonies 


average foreign laborer, leaving him to 
the mercy of slum landlords, labor ex- 
ploiters and swindlers of all sorts. Such 


are the facts. 

That there should have arisen from the 
foreign born a splendid response to patri- 
otic appeal during the war shows how 
promising is this material for the build- 
ing of our nation which we have ignored 
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But in the new period that 
we must harmonize all 
our nation to hold 


in the past. 
we are entering, 
these elements if 
together. 

Whether we enter a League of Nations 
or not, our problems are henceforth inter- 
racial, and it is time for the business man 
to enlarge his horizon accordingly. The 
Inter-Racial Council the beginning of 
this new movement. 

Its program is clear cut,and practical: 


is 


is 


first, the immigrant is to have every in- 
ducement to acquire the English language 
and learn what America stands for; its 
ideals, its form of government, its cus- 


toms, its history and literature. Only by 


such elementary education in American- 
ism can the foreign born become one 
of us. 


Second, the immigrant is to receive the 
same fair treatment by employers as is 
accorded the native-born worker able to 
protect himself. No exploitation of immi- 


grant labor, but friendly co-operation 
must be the future course, and the for- 
eign born must have this policy made 
evident both by words and deeds. The 
suppression of racial customs or lan- 
guages is not contemplated, for the for- 


eigner brings us much that is desirable in 
the culture of the Old World. 


Third, the promotion of harmonious 
relations between the various racial 
groups in America, so that the foreign 
groups here may establish friendly con- 
tact with each other as well as with 
native Americans. 

What this means on a national scale 
can be understood by the application of 


this principle to industry In a shop em- 
ploying about 500 workers it is the policy 
of the proprietor to place his operatives 


in such a way that there shall be no 
cliques or sets based on race. Italians, 
Jews, Poles and Russians are scattered 
among native Americans, Irish and 
French. Only English is spoken during 
working hours, and courteous English at 
that. The result is an unusually harmo- 


nious shop, with no hostile groups trying 
to stir up trouble with the others. 

That should the condition in the 
United States today, instead of the pres- 
ent discord of racial groups and foreign 
colonies, which are a fertile field for the 
growth of theories opposed to American 
democracy, 

It is proposed that the United States 
Government shall take a hand in this 
work, under the direction of the able Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane. 
In a bill presented to Congress this ses- 
sion, the education of native illiterates, of 
persons unable to understand the English 
language and of other resident persons 
of foreign birth is proposed, and an an- 
nual appropriation of twelve and a half 
million dollars asked for, to carry on 
this intportant work, 

The motive of this bill 
Secretary Lane’s recent 
York: 

“Congress will be asked to help and all 


be 


is 


is expressed in 
address in New 


the states will be asked to co-operate 
to kill illiteracy in the United States, 
whether it is among the children or 


among the grown-ups, and I want you to 


help. 
“We want to interpret America in 
terms of fairness, of fair play, of the 


square deal. We want to interpret Amer- 


ica in healthier babies that have enough 
milk to drink. We want to interpret 


America in boys and girls that can read 
and in men and women that can read, in 
better housing conditions, and wages and 
hours that will give an opportunity to a 
man to know his family and live and sup- 
port them like a man without apology.” 
This project has received the hearty 
endorsement of the Inter-Racial Council. 











the de- 
rubber 
gained 


The main 
termination 
goods not the 
directly, but the opportunity thus _ per- 
mitted of the determination of the rub- 
ber content by difference. For some time 
past the most widely used method for the 
determination of rubber has been to calcu- 
late it as the difference between 100 per 
cent and the total of the percentages of 
ash, total sulphur and the various ex- 
tracts. Recently refinements on this gen- 
eral method for the determination of rub- 
ber have been proposed and quite gen- 
erally accepted, and it stands today the 
accepted standard of analysis. Obvious- 
ly, this method is subject to wide error 
when free carbon is present and no cor- 
rection is made for it. 

This Bureau first became interested in 
this problem some months ago. At this 
time we were receiving relatively large 
numbers of rubber articles containing free 
carbon, in which we were to determine the 
rubber content. In such we -pre- 
viously had determined the rubber direct- 
ly by the nitrosite combustion method. 
Admittedly, this method is a long one for 
routing work, and we desired, if possible, 
to return to the method of determination 
by difference by correcting the ash figure 
for the amount of free carbon present. 
This, of course, necessitated a determina- 
tion of the free carbon content of the 
goods, and we finally arrived at the pro 
cedure which is here presented. 


perhaps, in 
carbon in 
information 


object, 
of free 


is 


cases 


Discussion of Proposed Method 
Our search of the literature on the sub- 
ject revealed two general methods for 
such a determination, first, that in which 
nitric acid is used to decompose and re- 
move the rubber and the carbon is then 
determined in the residue, and second, 
that in which the rubber is dissolved in 
high boiling solvents, such as petroleum 
oils, nitro-benzene, aniline, etc., and the 
carbon then similarly determined in 

the residue. 
Henry William 
of nitric acid 


is 


Jones? proposes the use 
a means of separating 
free carbon from vulcanized rubber, ard 
describes his process as follows: “A one 
to two gram sample is heated with con- 


as 


centrated nitric acid and then filtered 
cold on a gooch crucible, washed with 


nitric acid to remove the mother liquors, 
and then with water to remove the acid 
and soluble metallic salts. The insoluble 
residue is then air dried at ordinary tem- 
peratures, weighed, ignited and weighed 
again.” 

W. A. Caspari also utilizes nitric acid 
to decompose the rubber, but uses am- 
monia to remove the nitrous products 
formed. 

We found the method of Caspari to 
give high results, since there no at- 
tempt to remove any organic compounds 
which may not be dissolved by nitric 
acid or ammonia. The method of Jones’s 
seemed, in general, to be satisfactory. In 
the report referred to, however, the de- 
tails are somewhat lacking, and the lat- 
ter part more or less confusing. 

The outline of our method as we first 
tried it was, first, primarily to remove 
organic matter with a nitric acid treat- 
ment and then filter on a gooch crucible, 


is 


is 


* Read before the Rubber Section of the 
American Chemical Society at the fall meeting 
of 1918 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

1 Bureau of Standards methods for the direct 
determination of rubber. 





Determination of Free Carbon in Rubber Goods’ 


By A. H. Smith and S. W. Epstein 


leaving only fillers which were not at- 
tacked by nitric acid, and second, to re- 
move by suitable treatment any possible 
remaining mineral fillers which might be 
reduced during ignition of the carbon. 
The carbon could then be determined by 
the difference in weight before and after 
ignition. 

Our first experiments indicated the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The carbon itself was liable to at- 
tack by nitric acid. 

2. The organic matter was not all re- 
moved by nitric acid. 

3. Lead sulphate seemed to be the chief 
mineral ingredient which needed to be re- 
moved after the nitric acid treatment. 

We treated samples of lampblack and 
gasblack for various periods with con- 
centrated nitric acid. In each case the 
mixture was heated on the steam bath 
for a definite length of time and then 
evaporated to dryness. The residue was 
always heavier than the original sample, 
and the increase in weight varied with 
the time of heating. This increase was 
from 3 to 5 per cent for the minimum 
time taken to evaporate off the acid and 
from 5 to § per cent for 15 hours’ heating. 

We then treated samples of lampblack 
and gasblack for definite lengths of time 
with concentrated nitric acid, after which 
we filtered off the solution on a gooch 
crucible, washed well with nitric acid, 
then with acetone, and finally with sodium 
hydroxide solution. The alkali invariably 
extracted material, the nature of which 
we did not investigate. The ignition loss 
of the residue, in proportion of the origi- 
nal amount of carbon taken, varied from 
100 to 102 per cent in the case of gas- 
black and from 101 to 105 per cent when 
lampblack was used. 

As yet we have not made any effort to 
identify the. products formed by the ac- 
tion of nitric acid on the variously made 
forms of amorphous carbon, but are in- 
clined to believe the action is an oxidiz- 
ing one similar to the formation of 
graphitic acid by the prolonged heating 
of a mixture of graphite, potassium chlo- 
rate and nitric acid. Therefore, one would 
expect to find here complex carboxylic 
compounds formed by the addition of hy- 
drogen and oxygen to the carbon atoms. 

There seem to be at least three classes 
of compounds formed, namely, the first, 
soluble in nitric acid; the second, in- 
soluble in nitric acid but soluble in al- 
kali, and the third, insoluble in both. Our 
experiments indicated that the last named 
was the major product of the reaction. 

Our first trials at completely removing 


the nitrated .rubber with nitric acid 
showed that this practically was impos- 
sible. After. filtration from the nitric 


acid solution, washing with acetone would 
invariably give an extract, in some cases 
the characteristic yellow of the nitrosite 


of rubber, in others a deep brown ex- 
tract which persisted for several wash- 
ings. With samples giving these deep 
brown extracts with acetone, a further 
washing with sodium hydroxide would 
result in a second brown extract. This 
showed that the nitric acid did not re- 
move all of the nitrosite of rubber, in 
addition to some other organic matter 
which may or may not have been 


nitrated but which seemed to be soluble 
in acetone or sodium hydroxide solution. 
2 Paper presented before the Fourth Inter- 
national Rubber Congress. 
* India Rubber Laboratory Practice. 
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It was noted that the brown acetone and 
sodium hydroxide extracts were invari- 
ably obtained when mineral rubber was 
known to be present. All of the samples 
nitrated had previousiy been extracted 
with acetone and chloroform, so we were 
led to conclude that we were encounter- 
ing that part of mineral rubber which, 
according to Caspari, after vulcanization 
becomes insoluble in the usual solvents. 

B. D. Porritt’ confirms Caspari’s work, 
showing that during vulcanization some 
of the bitumen passes into an insoluble 
form much as rubber does. In the case 
of vulcanite, he says nearly half of the 
bitumen is rendered insoluble. He pre 
sented no information, however, whether 
any combination with sulphur takes place 
or not. He also found that nitric acid 
had no apparent action on bitumen. He 
treated a rubber mixing containing bitu- 
men with nitric acid, and tried to de- 
termine, by extracting with carbon bisul- 
phide, the hitumen left in the residue. 
He obtained results extremely low. From 
this he concluded that the preliminary 
treatment with nitric acid had rendered 
a portion of the bitumen insoluble in the 
solvents. If this were the case, carbon 
determined as we have proposed, would 
give high results. 

An experiment whgch we hoped might 
disclose the éffect of mineral rubber on 
the determination was made as follows: 
Some mineral rubber was melted and 
stirred up with sulphur at 200 degrees C. 
A vigorous reaction took place with con- 
siderable evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 
The brittle solid product obtained was ex- 
tracted with acetone and choloroform, 
and gave a very large insoluble residue. 
This residue was found to be insoluble in 
all of the common organic solvents and 
unattacked by strong sodium hydroxide. 
When treated with hot concentrated nitric 
acid for a few minutes, the acid became 
colored a deep brown, but the larger part 
of the material persisted as a black float- 
ing mass. It remained so even after a 
24-hour treatment. This residue, how- 
ever, we found to be readily soluble in 
either acetone or strong sodium hydroxide 
solution. The effect of mineral rubber on 
the determination would then be as fol- 
lows: The preliminary extractions with 
acetone and chloroform would remove the 
soluble portions; after nitration, acetone 
and sodium hydroxide solutions would re- 
move that part which had become insoluble 
through vulcanization. 

We carried out a large number of de- 
terminations on compounds by treating 
directly with nitric acid. We compared 
these results with results obtained on: the 
same samples which had been extracted 
with acetone and chloroform before nitra- 
tion. The carbon content usually ap- 
peared a few hundredths of a per cent 
higher in the former. This we attributed 
to the difficulty in washng the filter pad 
free from the large quantities of extract- 
able matter often present. Practical ex- 
perience showed us that, after filtering off 
the nitric acid solution, filtration would 
proceed much more rapidly if we would 
use solvents alternately. 

Assuming that the organic matter has 
all been removed by the nitric acid, or- 
ganic solvents and sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion, there remain with the carbon all of 
the mineral constituents which were not 


*“ Estimation of Bitumen in Rubber Mix- 
ings.” Proceedings of Fourth International 
Rubber Congress. 











yo 


removed by the nitric acid Among the 
itter lead is very often present, since 
part of it is usually converted into lead 
sulphite during vulcanization, and subse 


juently into lead sulphate during the 
nitric acid treatment. Any mineral mat- 
ter remaining which is not attacked by 
carbon during ignition or which itself 
suffers no ignition loss, obviously need 
not be removed If lead sulphate, how- 
ever, is allowed to remain in contact with 
the carbon during ignition, it becomes at 
least partia reduced and perhaps 
volatilized with a subsequent loss in 
weight Lead sulphate is, therefore, re- 


with concentrated am- 
until the filtrate 


moved by washing 
montium 


shows ft 


acetate solution 


he absence of i¢ ic 


Remarks 
(hur att as called by Mr. I a 
nited Rubber Co. to 
calcium sulphate would show 
an ignition This was confirmed and 
the of calcium sulphate at 
this point would lead to erroneous results. 


entiol vw 
Stone of the I 


the fact that 


States 


Os8 


so presence 


It must be considered, however, that cal 
cium sulphate is practically only added 
along with sulphides of antimony and 


that a combination of antimony sulphides 


and gas black or lampblack is very un 
usual 

In order to remove the last traces of 
sodium hydroxide previously used as a 
wash, the pad was washed well with a 
very dilute solution of hydrochloric acid. 
This cannot well be followed by a wash 
with water since the carbon is apt to go 


into colloidal solution. On attempting to 


dry the residue at 200 deg. C., it was 
found that it gradually decreased in 
weight, probably owing to the very slow 
oxidation of the carbon at this tempera- 


ture. Drying for one and one-half hours 
at 150 deg. C., however, removed all of 
the hydrochloric acid and gave a constant 
weight 


Details of Method as Finally Adopted 

As a result of these preliminary con- 
siderations and experiments, we devised 
the following procedure 

Extract a l-gm. sample for six hours 
with acetone and then for three hours 
with chloroform or carbon  bisulphide 
Transfer the sample to a 250 cc. beaker 
and heat on the steam bath until it no 
longer smells of chloroform Add a few 
cc. of hot concentrated nitric acid and 
allow to stand in the cold for about ten 
minutes Add 50 cc. more of hot concen 
trated nitric acid, taking care to wash 
down the sides of the beaker. Heat on the 
steam bath for about one hour or until 
the disappearance of all bubbles or foam 
from the surface. Pour the liquid, while 
hot, into a gooch crucible containing a 
fairly thick pad of ignited asbestos. Fil- 
ter by applying gentle suction and wash 
wells with hot concentrated nitrie acid 
Empty the filter flask, wash the filter al- 
ternately with acetone and benzol until 
the filtrate is colorless Next wash it well 
with a hot 15 per cent solution of sodium 


hydroxide rest for the presence of lead 
by running some warm ammonium acetate 
solution, containing an excess of ammo 
nium hydroxide, through the pad into a 


solution of sodium chromate. If a yellow 
precipitate forms, the pad must be washed 
with the ammonium acetate solution until 
the washings no longer precipitate the so- 
dium chromate solution. Next wash the 
residue well with warm 5 per cent hydro- 


chloric acid solution. Remove the crucible 


from the funnel, taking care that the out- 
side is clean, and dry it in an air bath 
for 11% hours at 150 deg. C. Weigh, burn 


off the carbon at a dull red heat, and re 
weigh. The difference in weight repre- 
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sents approximately 105 per cent of the 
carbon originally present in the form of 
lampblack or gas black. 

It is recommended that 0.5 gm. samples 
be taken for compounds containing over 
10 per cent of free carbon and 1 gm. sam- 
taken for compounds containing 

this amount 

It will be noted that 
factor of 105 per cent 
the ignition and 
bon present This 
from the results of a 


ples be 

less than 
we have taken the 
as a ratio between 
the amount of car 
factor arrived at 
large number of de- 


oss 


iS 


terminations mad it the Bureau of 
Standards. The results of gas black de 
terminations ran from 101 to 106 per 
cent and lampblack determinations ran 
from 102 to 108 per cent. Results were 
obtained on different samples containing 
large amounts of mineral rubber, lead 


both in the form of oxide and sulphate, 
reclaimed rubber of various kinds, glue, 
substitute, sulphides of antimony, tale and 
others. In all cases the results came be- 
tween 101 and 108 per cent of the carbon 
originally present. So by using a factor 
of 105 per cent, the maximum divergence 
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would be 4 per cent and the usual diver- 
gence very small. 

In our 
lampblack 
termined the volatile loss at 
the acetone extractable matter and the 
ash, and assumed the remainder of our 
samples to be carbon. Our results have 
been calculated to this basis. 


analysis of the gasblack and 
used in our experiments, we de- 
100 deg. C., 


Summary 
1. It is necessary to correct the result 
as obtained by ignition loss, to compen- 
sate for the error caused by the forma- 
tion of compounds from the free carbon. 


2. The attack of amorphous carbon by 
nitric acid renders an accurate determi- 
nation by this method impossible; never- 
theless the error caused thereby is suf- 
ficiently uniform and small in magnitude 
as to allow of a practical determination. 

3. Assuming the ignition loss to be 105 
per cent of the weight of carbon, we feel 
that the results by this method justify its 
use at present as a routine method in the 
rubber laboratory. 


Americanization in Akron 


If the great world war had served no 
other purpose than that of inspiring in 
the minds of the foreign-born people of 
America a desire to become, first, Ameri- 
can, and then well read and educated 
that customs methods of all coun- 
tries were to them, it would 
have achieved a great social change. 

American industry has been upheld 
and operated smoothly through foreign 
labor, at least 70 per cent of which could 
not read nor talk the English language. 
This condition was unfair both to work- 
man and the industry. It gave the for- 


and 
disclosed 


mer little opportunity to learn what the 
latter meant outside of a bread-and-but- 
ter existence It gave the latter little 
chance to observe whatever intelligence 
might have been hidden under the for- 
eign exterior of the man 

It is in full knowledge of this that 
Akron industrial concerns have taken 
up the project of Americanization' 
among foreign workmen. This move- 
ment has become so big that the greatest 


educators in the 


and have made it 


uuntry are interested 
part of all educational! 


propaganda Evidence of this is seen in 
Akron, where the Board of Education, 
through the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Ernest P. Wiles, is urgently ad- 
vocating the adoption of an Americaniza- 
tion program by every concern in the 
city. 

Perhaps no concern in Akron has taken 
up this work more seriously than the 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. A 
complete working organization aft the 
Firestone has been placed in charge of 


the movement affects that 


assembled 


factory 


as it 
Classes may be seen under. 


the direction of instructors furnished by 
the city Board of Education, nearly every 
day in the spacious lounging rooms of 
the Firestone Club House, which offers 
unusual facilities for work of this kind. 

These men and women, children they 
are in the customs of America, are in- 


structed much as children are in the pri- 
mary grades in However, there 
this distinction: it much more diffi- 
cult, and work as a whole among 
these people presents So Many more grave 
problems than are apparent in regular 
school work, that great care must be ex- 
ercised by the instructors in charge. 

It is not difficult to choose a man and 
persuade him to attend one of these 
classes. It difficult to sustain his in- 


school. 
is is 


class 


is 


terest sufficiently long to build within 
him a desire to learn more of the ad- 


vantages which will come to him through 
a working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and our American customs. It has 
been shown especially in the work as 
carried on by Firestone that foreigners 
as a whole are a suspicious lot, and that 
unless their treatment is opened fair and 
laid before them in such a way that mis- 
understanding is impossible, they are apt 
to stop the class work altogether. 


Classes are divided according to the 
progress made by the student. Rudi- 
mentary English, reading, and the use 


of the English alphabet form the chief 
objects of study in the first classes. As 
rapidly as a man develops his training 
is gauged accordingly, so that toward the 
end of the class work a man has a suf- 
ficient working knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language to carry on his studies for 
himself. He is urged to read the news- 
papers and magazines which chronicle 
current events with editorial comment, 
and by other journalistic means to obtain 
for himself information relative to lands, 
governments and customs outside of his 
own native country. 

After a student completes a course as 
described herein he given the privi- 
lege of passing an examination for citi- 


is 


zenship papers. This is the object for 
the labor and discussion on the part of 
American educators in the starting of 
this vast campaign. All aliens who have 
not already their first papers are urged 
to take them out, and this class work 
is given them as a means of enabling 
them to pass the examination which is 


given for second papers 

The subject of naturalization has been 
simplified to an even greater degree 
than has been stated in this article. Fire- 
stone instructors and leaders of the 
Americanization movement have learned 
that Summit County Common Pleas 
judges have resolved to accept as final 
evidence that a man is ready for his 
second papers his successfully passing an 
examination which has been prepared by 
Mr. Wiles. This examination is in the 
form of a questionnaire. One of these 
questionnaires successfully filled out and 
answered by any applicant is accepted, 
according to information given out re- 
cently, as conclusive evidence by Summit 


County Common Pleas judges that the 
student is ready for his second papers. 
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Personal Notes of the Trade 


Ajax Makes DeLisser Its President—Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
Loses Perry—U. S. Rubber Elections—Enos with Firestone 


Steel 





De Lisser Again Ajax President 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Ajax Rubber Company, New York 
City, held in New York City on April 15, 
Horace De Lisser was elected president, 
succeeding H, D. McClaren, who vesigned. 
This is the second time Mr. De Lisser has 
been at the head of the Ajax, having been 
president from its inception to 1910 when 
he resigned to become president of the 
United States Motor Company, though he 





DeELISSER 


HORACE 


retained continuously the post of chair- 
man of the Ajax board of directors up to 
the present time. 

Mr. McClaren, who was relieved of his 
duties at his own request, has to his credit 
the real making of the Racine Rubber 
Company, Racine, Wis., now a subsidiary 
of the Ajax. Entering the Racine when 
affairs were at a low ebb, Mr. Me- 
Claren built up the business to the point 


its 


where it was one of the most profitable 
and successful of the medium-sized tire 
manufacturers. He was largely instru- 
mental in forming and putting through 
the deal whereby the Racine became a 


part of the Ajax. It is understood that he 


will take an extended vacation, going 
probably to California. He was generally 
regarded as an executive of marked 
hili- 
ADLITY 
Harry Perry Leaves N. A. C. of C. 
Harry W. Perry, whose training in the 


proper conduct and development of a trade 


association was gained in model organiza- 


tion of this type, has been made general 
manager of the Trailer Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Perry has long been 
associated with the automobile industry 


to which he will still be allied in a sense, 
is well-known to the rubber trade also. 
For a number of years he has been con- 
nected with the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, working lately in 
its Washington, D. C. office. He will as- 
sume his new duties May 1 in an office, 
the exact location of which in New York 
City is yet to he determined. 


Globe Reelects Linerd 


Glendenning Doing Consulting Work 

W. J. Glendenning, well-known in the 
rubber, asbestos and balata industry, who 
opened offices last summer at 105 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City, as a con- 
sulting engineer to the rubber and kindred 
industries, has just returned from the 
Pacific Coast where he spent several weeks 
starting a packing department for the 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 














W. J. GLENDENNING 


Mr. Glendenning, who is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, has been in the manufacturing end 
of the rubber industry since his childhood. 
Educated in England and France, he en- 
tered the industry with his father in 1893. 
At that time the elder Glendenning had 
had 35 years’ practical experience in the 
manufacture of rubber goods in England, 
France and Russia; he had been super- 
intendent of the well-known Etablisse- 
ments Hutchinson, in France, and was in 
charge of the factory of Vve. A. Fayaud 
& Cie., at Vitry-Chatillon, Seine et Oise, 
France. 

In 1895, the younger Glendenning went 
with the well-known firm of G. Lefebore 
& Jacqueau, Caudebec-les-Elbeuf, Seine- 
Inférieure, France, spreading all kinds of 
fabrics for the making of garments, hos- 
pital sheeting, carriage and card cloth. 
and using the dry heat, steam and cold 
acid methods of curing, He worked in all 
departments of this plant, including the 
compounding room 

In 1897, Mr. Glendenning became con- 
nected with the spreading, mechanical 
goods and packing departments of the 
South Wales Brattice Cloth & India Rub- 
her Company, Limited, Newport, Mon- 
mouth, England, from which he went to 
Turner Brothers, Limited, Rochdale, Eng- 
land, who sent him to America to inaugu- 
rate and superintend the manufacture of 
“ Veelos” bolata belting in this country. 

From 1911 to 1914 Mr. Glendenning was 
factory manager for the Manheim Manu- 
facturing & Belting Company, Manheim, 
Pa. He supervised the erection of this 
company’s plant, the designing and con- 
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struction of special machinery and the 
training of labor. He also travelled the 
territory east of the Mississippi introduc- 
ing “ Veelos” balata belting. His last 
position before taking up his independent 
consulting work was that of superintend- 
ent and compounder for the United States 
Asbestos Company, Manheim, Pa., manu- 
facturers of high pressure packing, as- 
bestos sheet, gaskets, folded and stitched 
brake lining, and other mechanical goods. 





Enos Goes with Firestone Steel Products 

Lawrence W. Enos, until March a first 
lieutenant in the Quartermaster’s Corps, 
is entering the organization of the Fire- 
stone Steel Products Company, Akron, 
Ohio, as manufacturers’ representative in 
the Detroit district. His term of service 
with the Government was twenty months, 
during which time he had charge of pro- 
duction and truck inspection in various 
cities throughout the Middle West. His 
last assignment was in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where his work involved the output of 
sixty plants. 

Mr. Enos’ last connection previous to 
his enlistment was with the Steel Prod- 
ucts Company of Cleveland, Ohio. His 
eight years’ experience in the automobile 
ame has acquainted him thoroughly with 
its many phases, 


Globe Reelects Linerd 

Joseph B. Linerd was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Globe Rubber Tire Manufac- 
turing Company, New York City and 
Trenton, N. J., at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders cf that company. Prior 
to his connection with the Globe, Mr. 
Linerd was with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, and later 
sales manager of the Ajax Rubber Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., and New York City. 


U. S. Rubber Elects Officers 
The Board of Directors of the United 
States Rubber Company, New York City. 


met on April 17 for organization and 
elected the following officers, Executive 


Committee and Operating Council for the 
ensuing year, namely: 


OFFICERS 


Samuel P. Colt, Chairman. 

Lester Leland, Vice-Chairman. 

Charles B. Seger, President. 

James B. Ford, Vice-President 

Homer E. Sawyer, Vice-President. 
Elisha 8S. Williams, Vice-President. 

J. Newton Gunn, Vice-President. 
Ernest Hopkinson, Vice-President 

W. G. Parsons, Vice-President. 

W. H. Blackwell, Treasurer. 

W. G. Parsons, Comptroller 

Samuel Norris, Secretary. 

John D. Carberry, Assistant Treasurer. 
H. B. Hubbard, Assistant Comptroller. 
W. O. Cutter, Assistant Comptroller. 
John D. Carberry, Assistant Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER 
Samuel P. Colt, Chairman. 
Lester Leland. 


Charles B. Seger " 
James B. Ford. 
Walter H. Ballou. 


Nicholas F. Brady. 
OPERATING COUNCIL 
Charles B. Seger, Chairman. 
Homer BE. Sawyer. 
Elisha 8S. Williams. 
J. Newton Gunn 
Ernest Hopkinson. 
Theodore Whittelsey. 
W. G. Parsons 


Glaspy Goes to International 

John A. Glaspy, who has been manager 
of the Milwaukee, Wis., branch of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, New 
York City, has resigned to become assist 
ant general sales manager of the Inter- 
national India Rubber Corporation, South 
send, Ind. 








On April 7 Buff } e Coun 
‘ oft the Ame ( Society 
recognized the eff . ti \merican 
rubber chemists te rol ite the standard 
of scientific attainment in their industry, 
by permitting them to organiz i Divi 
sion of the Amer! in Chemica society 
This is the first industry which has been 
thus honored the other divisions being 
confined to the various branches of chem 
cal science With this recognition, there 
comes the ob igation on the | int of the 
rubber chemists to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in raising the standard of their 
work, so that in the future the industry 
may serve the public to a greater extent 
than it has in the past. It means that the 
rubber chemist must have 1 broader 
vision than ever before develop this 
ndustry to the place deserves in the 
commerce of the country rhe rst meet 
ing of the Rubber Division w ike place 
n September of this year at Philadelphia 
during the mecting of the Ame in Chem 
ical Society 

It is worth while to ca attention to 
the difference between the Rubber Divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society 
and the position occupied by the old 
“Rubber Section It is essentially the 
same group of men, but previously we had 
no authority to choose who should lead 
the work of the rubber chemists and such 


organization as existed, was from meeting 
meeting only. The supervision of the 
section was entirely in hands of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the American 
Chemical Society Now, however, the 
rubber chemists have a permanent organi- 
zation, with ofcers and executive com 
mittee elected by themselves; they may 
enroll their own members and in general, 
act permanent body. Membership in 
the Division is open to any member of the 


to 


As a 


American Chemical Society who will take 
the trouble to write to the Se« retary and 
ask to be placed on the ro Every mem 
ber of the American Chemical Society who 
is interested in this work should. there 
fore, immediately send this notice to the 
secretary, A. H. Smith, Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington, D.C. The annual dues 
are placed at $1.00 a year to cover the cost 
of mailing notices and the general office 
work of the Secretary Anyone who fails 
to send in his name has no cause for com 
plaint for not being notified of meetings, 
advance notice of programs, ets The offi 
cers of the Division fe that the first 
meeting in Philadelphia there should be 
at least 150 Rubber Chemists to start the 
new Division on its way. 

It should also be noted that ily mem 
bers of the American Chemica! Society 
have any voice in the affairs of the Rub 
ber Division Those rubber chemists who 
havé not yet joined the American Chem 
ical Society are urged to do it at once. It 
needs little argument to show that an or 
ganization which has grow to 18,000 
members is an organization to ! encour 
aged and assisted in every way possible 


An American chemist who does 
to the Chemical Society is 
himself or to the 
merely because the journals of 
are already accessible is no 
not joining. The 
Society are $10.00 a year 
scriptions to the three journals published 
by the Society, viz., Journal of the 
American Chemical Society,” “ Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
and “ Chemical Abstracts.” 
The By-Laws approved by 


iot belong 
fair to 
organization, and 
the So iety 
ex for 
dues of the Chemical 
ind include sub 


ata 


use 


the Council 


of the American Chemical Society 


By John B. Tuttle 


of the American Chemical Society are 
riven below. They should be read care 
fully by every rubber chemist. 


ARTICLE I 


MEMBERSHIP 

Membership in 
to all members « 
ciety and 
upor request 


e registered 


the Division 


f the 


shall be open 
American Chemical So 
any member of the Society shall, 
to the Secretary of the Division, 
as a member of the Division 


ARTICLE II 


OFFICERS 


Section 1 The Officers of the Division shall 
ve a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a Recording 
Secretary and an Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2 The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Secretary shall be members of the Executive 
‘ mmittee ex-officio 

Sec. 3. The Chairman of the Division 
be Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 4 The Executive Committee shall con- 
of five registered members of the Division 

nd the members ex-officio, provided by Section 
2 of this Article 

Sec. 5 At the first 
oincident with the 
Society, and following 
tary, the Chairman shall appoint, 
members present at the meeting a 
of three, whose duty shall be to 
officers for the ensuing year. This Committee 
shall present the list of nominations immedi 
ately preceding the election of officers at the 


shall 


sist 


of the 


meeting 


Division 
of the 
of the Secre- 
from ths 
committee 
nominate 


session 
annual 
the report 


last session held during that annual meeting 

Sec. 6 All officers of the Division shall be 
elected annually by ballot at the last session 
of the Division held during the annual meeting 
of the Society and shall take office at the close 
of the meeting at which they were elected 
They shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors are elected Voting by proxy 
or by letter shall not be allowed 

Sec. 7. The Executive Committee shall fill 
any vacancies occuring through death or 


officers of the Division. 
be the duty of the Chair- 


resignation 
Sec Ss. Tt 


among 
shall 


man to represent the Division in the Councll 
of the Society, to preside at meetings of the 
Executive Committee, to carry into effect the 


ymmmendations of that Commit- 
stated meetings of the Divi- 


decisions and re¢ 


tee, to preside at 
sion, and to report to the Society at its 
regular meetings 

Sec. 9 In the absence of the Chairman, 
the duties of the office shall devolve upon the 
Vice-Chairman The Vice-Chairman shall | 


ex-officio Chairman of the Committee on Re 





search Problems 

Sec. 10 It shall be the duty of the Record 
ing Secretary to keep a record of the proceed 
ings of the Division and of the Executive 
Committee, to maintain a list of registered 
members, to send to registered members such 
notices as the business of the Division mav 
require, and to transmit to the Secretary of 
the Society the names of all the officers and 
standing committees of the Division within 
three weeks of their appointment: and, in like 

inner, to notify the Secretary of the Society 

any change of officers or standing commit 
tees during the yea 

Sec 11 The Recording Secretary shall lt 
the custodian of the files of the Division Ile 
shall have charge of the funds of the Division 
nd shall make all disbursements, subject ti 
the authorization of the Executive Committe: 
He shall report to the Division at its annual 
meeting 

Sec. 12 The Exe tive Committee shall 
onduct the business of the Division and direct 
its activities The Committee shall at each 
general meeting of the Society. and as early 
< maAY he hold 1 ' eting to consider th 
iffairs of the Division and receive reports of 

ommittees The voting majority of the 
Executive Committee shall be responsible fot 
l expenditures which it may anthe 7°, OX 
pt so far as the i of the Council shall 
reviously have provided for such expenditures 
ARTICLE Ill 
Mer 1% s 

There shall lh eeting of the Division at 
each general meeting of the Society. Business 
affecting the organization of the Division shall 

transacted only at the meeting coincident 


with the annual meeting of the Society The 

order of business shall be as follows 
Reading of Minutes 
Report of Executive 
teport of Secretary 
Report of Committees and Discussions 
Reading of Papers and Discussions 
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Committee 


Business 

the annual meeting: 
Appointment of Nominating Con 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers. 

Unfinished Business 


Miscellaneous 
Anal at 


mittee 


Che regular order of business of the Division 
iy be suspended at any session by the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the members of the 
Society present. 
ARTICLE IV 
SPECIAL COMMITTIEES : 
The Chairman shall, with the advice and 


pproval of the Executive Committee, appoint 


from time to time standing committees of the 
Division to consider, conduct, and report upon 


such special matters as may be delegated t 


ARTICLE V 
PUBLICATIONS 
The official organ of the Division shall be 
the Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. ; ; : 
The Executive Committee may at its dis- 
cretion provide for the issue of other non- 


serial publications for distribution to registered 
embers of the Division or for Such 
publications must be approved by the Council 


ale 
Sait 


of the American Chemical Society. 
ARTICLE VI 
ASSESSMENTS 
The Executive Committee may at its dis- 
cretion impose dues not to exceed (1) dollar 


per year upon registered members of the Divi- 
sion, said dues to be collected by the Secretary, 
and the receipts therefrom to be devo‘ d to the 
parpeses of the Division. 
ARTICLE VII 
AMENDMENTS 
These By-Laws may be amended at any 
apnual meeting of the Division by a three- 
fifths vote of the registered members present, 
provided two weeks’ notice ofthe proposed 
imendment with the text thereof s heen 
sent to the registered members of the Division. 


ims 


Amendments to be effective must be approved 
by the Council and accepted by that bedy as 
not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
v-Laws of the Society 
The Mason Tire Fabric Mill 
The Mason Brothers Company, Cleve- 
land. Ohio, and the Mason Tire & Rub- 


ber Company, Kent, Ohio, have had plans 
prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., for the three-million- 
dollar cotton spinning and weaving mil! 
they intended to erect and equip. The 
new mill will contain approximately 125,- 
000 square feet of floor space with 10,000 
spindles. It will adjoin the plant of the 
Mason Tire & Rubber Company, in Kent, 
Ohio, and is expected to be the most mod- 
ern of its kind in the world. It will be 
built of steel and concrete throughout, 
special provisions have been made for in- 
suring a correct degree of humidity with- 
in the plant and particular care will be 
given to making it sanitary for operatives. 


It is estimated that Akron rubber fac- 
tories consume $50,000,000 of tire fabrics 
annually and it is expected that the 
Mason mill will get its share of this busi- 
ness, for it is the first plant of its kind 
to be erected in the Akron district 

Cameron Awards Contract 
The Cameron Machine Company, 51 


Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., builders 
of score cutters, has awarded the con- 
tract for a 1-story, 68 x 75 foot machine 
shop to be erected on Poplar and Fulton 
Streets, Brooklyn, and to cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. 








Annual Report of U. S$. Rubber Co. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York City, will be 
held at New Brunswick, N. J., on April 
15. All regular business of the year will 
be discussed, including the annual report. 


The following is a reprint of the ad- 
vanced copy of the 1918 annual report of 
the United States Rubber Company: 


DIRECTORS 
1918-1919 


James S. ALEXANDER ERNEST HOPKINSON 
WaLter S. BALLou Henry L. HOTCHKISS 
James C. BrapDy WILuiAM 8. Kies 
NIcHOLAS F. Brapy LESTER LELAND 
MIDDLETON S. BURRILL NATHANIEL MYERS 
SaMUEL P. COLT SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON 
HaRky E. CONVERSE RAYMOND B. PRICE 
*Epear B. Davis Homer E. SAWYER 
JAMES DESHLER CHARLES B. SEGER 
JaMes B. Forp WILLIAM H. TRUESDALE 
JAMES NEwTon GUNN THEODORE N. VAIL 
Francis L. HINE EvisHaA 8, WILLIAMS 


* Resigned February 6, 1919. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
SAMUEL P. COLT James B. Forp 
LESTER LELAND Water 8S. BALLov 
CHARLES B. SEEGER NICHOLAS F. BRapy 
OFFICERS 
SaMvEL P. Coit, Chairman 


LESTER LELAND, Vice-Chairman 
CHARLES B. Sgecer, President 
James B. Forp, Vice-President 
Hiomer E. Sawyer, Vice-President in 
of Footwear Division 
EvisHa S, WILLIAMS, Vice-President in 
of Mechanical Goods Division 
J. Newton GuNN, President of U. 8. Tire Co., 
in charge of Tire Division 
SAMUEL Norris, Secretary 
PARSONS, Comptroller and Treasurer 
H. B. Hupparp, Assistant Comptroller 
W. H. BLACKWELL, Assistant Treasurer 
Wma. O. CurtTer, Assistant Comptroller 
JoHN D, CARBERRY, Assistant Secretary 
GENERAL COUNSEL 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
AUDITORS 
HASKINS & SELLS 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


New Brunswick, N. J., March 27, 
To the Stockholders of the 


charge 


charge 


W. G. 


— 


1919. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY: 
Under the By-Laws of the Company as 
amended March 19, 1918, the Chairman of the 


Board of Directors is charged with submitting 
an Annual Report to the Stockholders. In 
compliance therewith, your Chairman submits 
the following Report for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1918 

The detailed Financial Statement, as com- 
piled by the Comptroller and certified by the 
Public Accountants, is appended hereto and 
made a part hereof. This statement gives a 
Consolidated General Balance Sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1918, and a Consolidated Income 
Statement for the year ended December 31, 
1918, of the United Rubber Company and its 
Subsidiaries, after excluding all offsetting ac- 
counts between the Companies. 


By-LAWS OF THE COMPANY 


The By-Laws of the Company, as amended 
at the last Stockholders’ Meeting, provided 
for the election of a Chairman and a Vice- 


Chairman. At the December meeting of the 
Board of Directors, your former President was 
elected Chairman, Mr. Lester Leland, Vice- 
“hairman, and Mr. Charles B. Seger, at the 
time President of the several Compagpgies com- 
prising the Union Pacific Railway System, was 
elected President. Mr. Seger thereupon re- 
signed as President of the Union Pacific Com- 
panies, and has since been active in the 
performance of the duties of President of this 
Company. Mr. Seger supplies a much needed 
addition to our official staff. He*was not a 
stranger to our Company, having been a Di 
rector and Member of our Executive Commit- 
tee for nearly two years, and his election to 
the Presidency has been received with universal 
approval and satisfaction by our entire organi- 
zation. 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND PROFITS 

The Net Sales of the Company for the year 
1918 were $215.398,425.04, an increase of 
more than $39,000,000 over the sales of the 
previous year. The Income from Sales, after 
deducting cost of manufacture, depreciation, 
property taxes, selling and general expenses, 
cash discounts allowed customers for prepay- 
ment, and adequate reserve for bad debts, 
a eer eps OP $39,480,631.83 


From which there should be de- 
ducted income charges, net, 
including inventory adjust- 
ments and provisions for Fed- 


eral, Canadian and British 

SD 2 00 b'o6 6b0bs ceseseweda 19,289,534.86 
Thus leaving the net before in- “ 

GHEE add auitls biewis «dg cee eek $20,191,096.97 
Less interest, net.........ce0 4,119,055.41 
Net profits for the year....... $16,072,041.56 
Dividends paid on 

United States 


Rubber Com- 
re A Preferred 
GD. vencded 
Dividends paid to 
Minority Stock- 


$4,961,992.00 











COMPTROLLER'S REPORT 


UNiTep STaTES RUBBER COMPANY AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 





Consolidated General Balance Sheet, December 
81, 1918 
ASSETS 
GO; 00% .sue edie 04 cbseeews $12,330,286.76 
Accounts Receivable ....... ° 35,566,176.91 
Notes and Loans Receivable.. 1,627 ,472.60 
Manufactured Goods and Ma- 
eres ae 70,704,225.80 
Total Current Assets...... $120,228,162.07 
Securities, including Stock of 


Rubber Co. held by 


U. 8. 
Subsidiary Companies ..... 6,494,432.81 








holders of Sub- Property, Plants and Invest- 

sidiary Com- ments, including Rubber 
panies ... 19,509.50 4,981,501.50 po Te 134,886,551.29 
ee Prepaid and Deferred Assets. 1,282,303.75 

Leaving as the Surplus for the 
BOE Vw enti cncen co weeendwes $11,090,540.06 SOERE BOGGS coscccccccvcs $262,891,449.92 
LIABILITI§S, RESERVES AND CAPITAL 

Accounts payable and accrued liabilities...................00- $14,852,944.58 

Advances payable for importation of crude rubber......:....... 942,362.63 

Se We NE I a ta FeV ec ac cén doo chide cckbieéan ni 9,465, 350. 00 
en NI I neg Eo ons 5 aia w ee mame’ 6 umn ae $25,260,657.21 


U. S. R. Co, First & Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds, due 1947 
Less Treasury Bonds deposited as security for 

U. 8S. R. Co. 5 year 7% Secured Gold Notes, 
ee. Ma. Sai aonb bake 6 bo otk a eae 


5% Gold 


Ltd., 6% Gold Bonds, 


Rubber Co., 


Canadian Con. 
due 1946 


U. 8. RB. Co. 5 year «% Secured Gold Notes, due 
nh. MCS olin hae whe 6's ecard o'ek-e's orale 
x nde rlying EE oh Bi iiee ain ow acid ay ew hs 
Cash deposited to provide for same............ 
ee Gas we «4.0.6 odd core slbee 

. kk... eer eee ee eee 
yn WOU, ea wuws oo cceesccodeewe-oe 
Employes accident fund reserve............... 


Reserve for depreciation of property and plants. 
Reserve for January dividend on preferred stocks 


Total reserves 
Capital stock, first preferred 
Capital stock, second preferred 
Capital stock, common 
Minority—Canadian Cons. 


Total capital stock 


9,000,000.00  60,000,000.00 


2,600,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
885,000.00 
385,000.00 0 68,600,000.00 
sinteséevbealeuradas vesseee $93,860,657.21 
oe 6) se eee 6,978,221.85 


1,565,618.85 
598,938.72 








11,680,388.57 
1,240,498.00 





fi oee.céWewb~e bb kieee me ees 22,063,665.99 
61,722,200.00 

403,600.00 
36,000,000.00 

284,000.00 


98,409,800.00 


Fixed surpluses—Sub. C0.’S.......00.eseeeeee. 6,709,275.22 
DED pa hUw eu 66 » cckeUEe Ob o 660 ewsessenlee os 41,848,051.50  48,557,326.7 72 

ees SOnebns TAO GE GRIESE: 6s. o <.0: oe ten na eed Cede bane deess nen 146,967,126.72 

pe a EO eee eee eee $262,891,449.92 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. G. Parsons, Comptroller, 
UNITED Stavres RUBRER COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Income Statement Year Ended Dec. 31, 1918 

i er ee ee rr sy ae re ee $215,398,425.0 


Cost of manufacture, depreciation, 

Operating profits 
Cash discounts allowed customers for prepaymen 
Deductions for bad debts 


Net gain on sales 
Income charges, net, including inventory 
Canadian and [tritish taxes 


Net income before interest........ 
On Sr ne eee rrr reer eee 
Net profits for the period............ 


Dividends—U. 8. Rubber Co. 
First preferred stock, & per cent 
Second preferred stock, 6 per cent 
Dividends to minority stockholders of subsidiary 


for the period 


Surplus 
beginning of period 


Surplus beginning of neriod.......... 
Total 
Deductions from 


surplus. . 


Dec. 31, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Surplus, 


selling and general expenses & property taxes 


adjustments 


169:394'286.00 
$45,804,139.04 
6,323,507.21 
$39,480,631.83 
19,289,534.86 


t, net $5,.443,460.64 
ec atieledie $80,046.5 57 


and provision for Federal, 





$20, 191,096. 97 
4,119,055.41 


Tee err eee eee $16,072,041.56 
37,776.00 
24,216.00 
509.50 


companies.... 


4,981,501.50 


$11,090, 540. 06 
31,891,207.40 


$42,981,747.16 
1:133'695.66 


$41,848,051.50 


W. G. Parsons, Comptroller 








COMPANY DEBENTURES 
indebtedness under our 
First and Refunding Mortgage. as set forth in 
the Annual Report presented March 20, 1917. 
all outstanding issues were provided for at 
that time in cash except $9,000,000 of De- 
bentures of the General Rubber Company 
which fell due December 1, 1918, and $2,600,- 
000 of Bonds of the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, Limited, which will fall due 
in 1946, for refunding which an equivalent 
amount of First and Refunding Mortgage 
tonds was reserved, 


GENERAL RUBBER 
In refunding our 


59 


Provision was this year made to take up 
the Debentures of the General Rubber Company 
when they fell due, through an issue of $6.- 
000,000 of 7% Five Year Gold Notes of this 
Company, secured by $9,000,000 of our First 
and Refunding Mortgage Bonds which were 
issuable for that purpose. The balance to take 
up these Debentures was provided from our 
current resources. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The fin@ncial condition of the Company is 
strong, as indicated by the Consolidated Gen- 
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eral Balance Shee p led hereto "With dent. The President presides at the mec oe Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
ontinua expanding bu s and presen of the Operating Council and reports their ’ af : a : 
high pri ¢ materials. more workings ’ pit eerommn = iiiheien te the Maecatte ecmmnhtten ¢ (Special Akron (¢ or esponde nce) 
is required in additio t extensions of while body he is also a Member Greater Since the remarkable rise in Kelly- 
ve been unned, espé n the Tire Di lirectness and efficiency are thus obtained Springfield common, the Akron rubber 
— wen ’ : -_ Suuaven Russen Puawrariowe stock market has become somewhat stable. 
rhe receipts of rubber from our Plantati rrading is brisk at slightly advanced fig- 
DIVIDENDS Ure f MON STOCK n Sumatra for 1918 showed a substantial ir ures over last week, but there seems to be 
bw the elves ' : nd Gered -- meg hay meee . : iometant cae +} My ea A * plenty of shares for bidders. Preferred 
Common St D rs felt that it there, which, together with the increased age Stocks are exceptionally active and are 
would not | , ' 11 f the trees, should produce for us more al bringing good prices Following are the 
of the uncer sines more rubber each year hereafter bid and asked prices at the close of the 
ind fi { I would mention that there has been con . 
siderable damage by water to one of our Market on April 1S 
aller estates called the * Langkat. Bid Asked 
On May 23, 1918, the permanent organiza Amer. R. and T. Com ? 
Inventort f good md ma tion < the United States Rubber Plantations American R. and T. Pfd O21, 
ter } is Incorporated, referred to in the last annual \mazon Rubber 110 115 
havil nt i lecline It sa con report, was effected, and took over the mar Firestone Common 142 145 
sequence ol e « ! rt War agement of our Sumatra Plantations Firestone Pfd. . 100 101 
(reneral Common $25 
M ENA . CONCLUSION General Pfd. 100% 101 
rhe } nts and properties ive been main Ihe lume of business of our Company so }. F. Goodrich Cor 6a” @8 
tained in tl ghest ' f efficiency and far this year has been somewhat in excess of B. F. Goodrich Pfd 106 109 
idequate xt for sepre ition have een the same period of last year, and though we Goodyear Common 280 285 
made é ook for a falling off in certain lines, especially Goodyear First Pfd 106 10614 
Export Bus E58 those where War orders were large, now that Goodyear Second Pfd 106 108 
The Export Sal f e Company outside we are on a peace basis, the present indications India Rubber . 160 165 
of War orders wer maintained during the are that our volume for 1919 will be satis- Kelly Springfield 120 23 
year, and with the me of the War your Di fac x . Mason Common 17 
rectors believe thers : greater opportunity It gives me pleasure to refer to the cor Mason Pfd. .... Sa . 
offered in this fleld than ever before and prep- tinued fidelity and ability shown by the Offi Marathon Common 55 75 
arations are being made to materially extend cers, Heads of Departments, our Far Eastern Miller Common 170 175 
our export busines and Foreign Staffs, and other Employees of the Miller First Pfd. 103% 104 
Company and its Subsidiaries ; Miller Second Pfd 106% * 
OPERATI DIVISIONS Respectfully submitted, Mohawk Common 290 300 
The Operating Divisions of the Company Samt eL P. Cor. Mohawk Pfd. .. 100 110 
are now under lir rge of the Presi Chairman Portage Common 155 159 
Portage Pfd. . 99 100 
- Republic Common 8 R14 
Republic First Pfd 92 95 


Republic Second Pfd S14 99% 


Other Financial Notes of the Trade Rubber Products. 125° 130 


Common. 


: . . = Star Rub. Pfd. , 95 100 
Hood Rubber’s Report Shows Large Business Increase—Rubber Stock Quo- swinehart Common 78 81 
Swinehart Pfd 8s 91 


tations—Republic Does Over Fifteen Millions—Portage Selling ee oeasinegh 


Stock—Canadian Concern Makes Fine Showin Republic Sales Amount to $15,749,628 
' ~ s : —_ , , New York, March 17, 1919. 
Big Gain in Hood Sales A a capacity of the eee, SES Ot 5 ake Gross sales of $15,749,628 are reported 
, ‘ . : : expec : = or > “ 
Net sales of the Hood Rubber Com +s ae = —— 0 suew 4 nm Nee in the financial statement of the Republic 
- " I " . § ] Ts ) ‘ . 
pany, Watertown, Mass., in 1918 reached , ~~ r oo ag ee rd — “ - ase _- Rubber Corp. for the year ended Decem- 
$22,341,081, a gain of better than 20 per * ont om : a 2 nage ber 31. The net amount carried over as 
w ule 1 wi | Foum out its line when finally surplus for the year is $02,913. 
satisfactory results are completed. The balance sheet for 1918 and 1917 is 
The condensed balance sheet shows in- > sa ; 
- ; r : as follows: 
teresting changes in the items of mer eeere 
chandise and accounts receivable. The in- Land. buildings equip- 


cent over the sales of the year before 
which showed a total of $18,573,765 In 
a year when all tiremakers were of neces 
sity restricted as to output, Hood was 
well able to divert its facilities to war 





oo . ‘ Sn ates i ae . crease of the merchandise account reflects ment, ete $4,606,973 $5,323,540 
work through the manu ure of rubber , , | . lil 1 stocl f Investments in ther 
. . lev T a ob ’ bs food 1Z eT? Sith. he ‘) . . - . _—_— an oo 
boots, In which it has for years been a . ; , —- ty ~- oe atari . sage 7 ompanies 375,836 128,370 
leader The Hood plant was practically sau merchandise, = account of the poot Inventories .. 6,843,245 5,159,268 
, .. transportation facilities and the com- Cash ...... $93,885 483,759 
commandeered by the Government and its ® nineties whieh aunatied ti Accounts and notes Fr 
. nny ering ng s . ~~ mile . ‘ cS 4 = 
producti n of rubber hoots increased me eel n oO ge \ Lie l 1] e ( i¢ po wont ~ hoy ‘w © 043.036 © 445.582 
re { or » cf ) 5 | Line 1 “- . : 
from the normal! 3.000 pairs daily to 7.000 products for the ympany manufacture Due <te Officers and rn 
: : . oe , employees ... ‘ 26,817 29.797 
pairs Of the total volume of sales, tires a = Deefrred s k nl 
Ve ’s Firs > eefrred stock sub 
represent about one-quarter After usual ™ ( oat Tire First Re port pee scriptions ...... 512.780 
deductions for dividend purposes and for The annual statement or the Oak rire Stock contract with of ' 
& Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto, — cers ....... ‘ 100,000 
= Canada, for its first year of operation, ° ee = sage he 
m RURRER . : . cam. ene proprietary selling 
HOO! RUB ER CO ) 1918. reveals profits amounting to $32,735. companies , 232.618 
Bala " D : At the clese of the year its total assets Patents ... 2 1,054,601 
Ass! were $462,178. Out of the net profits, U=paid stock subscrip m ’ 
1918 1917 7. ~ in = . ‘ : - as : tions ee l 100), GOO 
Plant 4 000.000 $4 000.000 $14.500 had been set aside as reserve Liberty bonds 61.070 
he nadine e192 75 02 The following directors were appointed Miscellaneous invest 
Merchand l 4.075.021 | 
0 e r ‘ 1.202 0 923'92323 t ft) n meeting s] j Tor ments one 8.198 
—.” 1'0 930 680 he annual meeting hekt in Toremto pared tiie. ...2 146,645 402,287 
, , ’ ol Mareh 21 Frank Law, Toronto; fxpenses applicable to 
Stock it t . | " 184.400 ... 4X} nses app cad 
ee 7 Ann , ri Finlay. Norwood: J. H. L. Patter future operations 109.425 
Pat 1000 
Liberty 1 ) 33.006 son, Toronto » 2 Willar, Galt, and in Total 14.297 915 S812 aan ADO 
—s oul aiv.Sai > Ol od ae 
Canad and Wi i] Seward, Baltimore 
Tota $15.04 $15,748,131 RITITIE 
I ‘ [ABILITIES _ — . 
pos . ’referréd stoc! S 867.40 6.755.406 
Comm " 0.000 $38.000.00 Portage Offering Shares bi armen ~ i 81 424 aio $4164 4538 
Preferred . 1. 000,00 +.000.000 The Portage Rubber Company, Rarber te me anil apeeemal ’ 
Notes | , £, 620,000 $150,000 ton. Ohio s offering for sale S&500.000 payable 6,088,718 3,291,715 
Acct ; . nar r r 7 nae wnt lativa Salaries and rages 
Sur j 2 ane 2 212.9901 | vaiue oO its « per @ent cumulative navabl 115.255 
Libert i ' 0 285,840 preferred stocl it 99 and acerued divi Leorned taxes, interest 
I 12.1 dend With this issue there will be out nd preefrred div 
. ' $ . l . - lend 173.634 . 745 
. standing  $1.200,006 f the preferred estan pe ie ine 
¥ stock and $2,500,000 f he ommon Other liabilities °T_OGO . 
1917 war taxes. Hood ied $854.000 to stock. The total sales of the Portage 
. tel 21G.297.915 815.256 99 
surplus for the en i) December 31 company for the vear ended November Total l ! 1 59.8292 
last the compa! had f rgest working 30, 1918, amounted to $4,417,128, tl net , f 
capital in ts istor Chis amount. profits. subject to federal taxes, were Kelly-Springfield Dividend 
$5,380,000, represented increase of $338,673 A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
$2,113,885. or out €4 per cent in two At a meeting of the newly elected di- on its six-per cent preferred stock has 
years rectors of the company, the following of been declared by the Kelly-Springfield 
With this increased wot r cash, and ficers were elected for 1919: W. W. Wild- Tire Comrany. New York City This 
a speeded up plant as a result.of its war man, president and general manager; M dividend w 1 he payable on April 1 to 
work, Hood finds the future fu of bright Ss Long vice preside nt, and L E. Lar- stockholders of record at the close of 
promise. Tire business is now coming in son, secretary and treasurer. business on March 17, 1919 
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Rubber Association to Have Additional Income 


Ninety-five 


Per Cent of Manufacturing Members Support Rubber Charge— 


Pledge Themselves to Pay Three Cents Per Hundred Pounds on 
{ll Crude Rubber They Purchase 


Manufacturing members of the Rubber 
Association of America representing 95 
per cent of the crude rubber consumed 
annually in the United States, have 
pledged themselves to pay to the associa- 
tion three cents per hundred pounds on 
all crude rubber purchased by them. The 
of this step is to insure for the 
abundant funds to carry on 
and growing activities and to 


object 
association 
its enlarged 


increase its present permanent fund. The 
fee will be added to the manufacturers’ 
invoice by the importer, dealer or broker 


who will remit his monthly collections 
from this source to The Rubber Associa- 
tion. This system, as was announced in 
a recent issue of Tne Rupper AGE AND 
Trre News, became effective March 1, 
1919 


Members Who Have Signed the Pledge 


A 
Ajax Rubber Co., 220 West 57th St., New York 
City. 
Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Archer Rubber Co., 213 Central St., Milford, 


Mass. 


Avon Sole Co., Avon, Mass. 
Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., Garfield, N. J. 
American Hard Rubber Co., 11 Mercer St., 
New York City. 
Acushnet Process Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Acme Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, Mass. 
Advance Rubber Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 
B 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls 
Conn. 
Beacon Tire Co., Inc., Beacon, N. Y. 
BeSaw Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio 
Boston Blacking Co., East Cambridge, Mass. 


Braender Rubber & Tire Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


British-American Mfg. Co., Springdale, Conn. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Il. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 31-33 W. 32nd 
St., New York City. 

Baumann Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn 

Bishop Gutta-Percha Co., 420 East 25th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Boston 

ass. 

Boston Belting Corp., 80 Elmwood St., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

sourn Rubber Co., Providence, R. I, 

Batavia Rubber Co., Batavia, N. Y 

Cc 
Cambridge Rubber Co., 748 Main Street, Cam 


Mass. 
Consolidated 


bridge, 


Canadian Montreal, 


tubber Co.. 


Quebec 
H. O. Canfield Company. Bridgeport, Conn 
Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pa. 
Carr Rubber Co., F. 8., Framingham, Mass. 
Century Rubber Works, 1346 Rawson St., Chi- 
eago, Ill 
Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., Racine, Wis. 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., 65 Brookside Ave., 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
Columbia Tire & Rubber Co., Columbiana, Ohio 
Combination Rubber Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J 
Corona Rubber Mfg. Co., 412 BE. Rittenhouse 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Cresce! Insulated W. & C Co.., Trenton, N. J. 
Cross Country Tire Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 
Carlisle Cord Tire Co., Inc., Andover, Mass 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohik 
Cupples Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Chippewa Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
Canton Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio 
Continental Rubber Works, rie, Pa 
Century Plainfield Tire Co 902 North <Ave.. 
Plainfield, N. J 
D 
Davidson Rubber Co., Box 48, Boston, Mass 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Doherty Rubber Works, Inc., Eugene, 110 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y 
Dryden Rubber Co., 1014 So. Kildare Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill 
DuPont-Fabrikoid Co., 
Davol Rubber Company, 


Wilmingténa, Del. 
Provicéiice, R. I 


DeLion Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Dural Rubber Corp., Flemington, N. J. 
Doss Rubber & lube Co., Atlanta. Ga 


E 


Elkart Rubber Works, Elkhart, Ind. 


Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., Clinton and Mul 
berry Sts., Trenton, N. J. 

Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., Easthamp 
ton, Mass. 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Eagle Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
F 


Faber Rubber Co., Eberbard, 37 Greenpoint 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Faultless Rubber Co., 
Featherridge Rubber 
Federal Rubber Co. Cudahy, Wis. 
Fisk Rubber Co., ¢ *hi icopee Falls. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 


G 


Co., 


Ohio. 
Til. 


Mass. 
Ohio. 
Ohio, 


Ashland, 
{ ‘O., { ‘hicago, 


Goodyear Rubber Ins 105 E. 131ist St... 


New York City 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio. 

General Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Gillette Rubber Co., 1834 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Globe Rubber Tire Mfg. Co., 1851 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Goodyear Rubber Co., 787 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

H 

Hale Rubber Co., Alfred, Atlantic, Mass. 

Hauthaway & Sons, 347 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hazen-Brown Co., 727 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass, 

Hazard Mfg. Co., 533 Canal St., New York 
City. 


Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, N .Y. 

Howe Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Hamilton, Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Hiome Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown. Mass. 

Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hardman Rubber Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jones 
boro, Ind. 

Inland Rubber Co 

International India 


Ind. 


Ill. 
Corp., 


Chicago, 
Rubber South Bend, 


J 


Jenkins Rubber Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


K 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 200 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 
Keystone Rubber Mfg. Co., Prie, Pa. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., I. 725 Broadway, 
New York City 
Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
L 
Long-Wear Rubber Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Lovell Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 245 W. 55th St.. New 
York City. 
Lancaster Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio 
M 
Mystic Rubber Corp., W. Midford, Mass. 
Mohawk Rubber Co Akron, Ohio 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 
Marion Tire & Rubber Co Marion, Ohio 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent , Ohio 
Massillon Rubber Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Meade Rubber Co., Stoughton, Mass 
Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, N. J 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Mishawaka Woolen Mfg .Co., Mishawaka, Ind 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Tire Co., Milltown, N 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


Michelin 


McCreary Indiana, Pa. 


McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, 
Ohio. 

McLean Tire & Rubber Co., Bast Liverpool, 
Ohio 


N 


National Rubber Co., North Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

New York Insulated Wire Co., 
New York City. 


114 Liberty 8St., 
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New York Clothing Co., Mamaro- 
neck, N. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber 


Mackintosh 
a. 


Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

Needham Tire Company, Charles River, Mass. 

National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, 


Ohio. 


Newark Rubber Co., Garfield, N. J. 


Oo 


O’ Bannon 30 State St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Okonite Co., 


Corporation, 


501 Sth Ave., New York City 


Omo Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 
P 
Partridge Rubber Co., Ltd., The F. E., Guelph, 


Ontario. 
Panther Rubber Mfg. Co., Stoughton, 
Parker, Stearns & Co., Brooklyn, 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa, 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Phoenix-Hermetic Co, 2444 W. 16th St., 

eago, Ill. 

Portage Rubber Co., 


Mass, 


Chi- 


Barberton, Ohio 


Portland Rubber Mills, Portland, Or 
Polack Tyre & Rubber Co., 1876 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Phoenix Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Pines Rubber Co., Inc., 144 39th St., Brooklyn, 
_&® A 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Canton, Mass 
Q 
Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brookfield, Mass. 
Quaker City Rubber Co., 629 Market St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 
R 
Roberts Rubber Co., Weldon, 117 Mechanic St., 
Newark, N. 
Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis. 
Ravenna Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
a Tire & Rubber Co., 833 Rees St., Chicago, 
ll. 
Republic Rubber Corp., Youngstown, Obio, 
Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
Ryan Ideal Stain & Blacking Co., 696 Wash- 
ington St., Lynn, Mass. 
Raybestos Co., M., Bridgeport, Conn 
Reading Rubber Mfg. Co., Reading, Mass. 
Rosenwald & Weil Mfg. Co., 1514-24 W. Kenzie 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Rex-Hide Rubber Mfg. Co., East Brady, Pa. 
8 
Scioto Rubber Co., Columbus, Obio. 
Sioux City Tire & Mfg. Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerset Reclaiming Works, New 


Rubber 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Spalding & Bros., A. G., 126 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Sprague Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Sterling Tire Corporation, Rutherford, N. J. 

St. Mungo Mfg. Co. of America, 121 Sylvan 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Stowe & Woodward Company, Campello, Mass, 

Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Stokes, Robert J. (Thermoid Rubber Co.), 


Trenton, N. J. 


Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, Mass, 
Schwarzaelder Co., 1017 Wood St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Campton, Cal. 
Savage Tire Co., San Diego, Cal 
Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk, 
Strauss Rubber Co., Archer 
Mass. 


Iowa 
Framingham, 


Surety Tire & Rubber Co., St, Louis, Mo 
= 
Traun Rubber Co., 239 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 
Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass 
Twin Tube & Rubber Co., 116 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
U 
United & Globe Rubber Mfg. Co., Prospect St., 


Trenton, N. 
Vv 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Tl 
Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co 


St., New York City. 
Victor Rubber Co., Springfield,@Ohio 


838 Murray 


Brooklyn, 


bs sy an Proofing Co., 583 Dean St., 
; 
Vule -anized Rubber Co., 251 Fourth ¢ve. New 
York City 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
w 
Whitall Tatum Company, 46 Barclay St., New 
York City. 
White Dental Mfg. Co., S. 8., Princes Bay, 
Y. 
WwW hltehe ad Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, N, J. 
Whitney Blake Co., New Haven, Conn 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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Other Association News 


Traffic Division 
North 


innounces Change in Shipping Permits Administration— 
itlantic Ports Freight Traffic Committee to Be Disbanded— 


Letter from Railroad Administration—Mid-Summer Outing for June 


Traffic Division 

The Traffic Committee of the Rubber 
Association of America through A. L. 
Viles, manager of the Tratlic Division, 
calls the attention of the manufacturing 
firm members of the Association to the 
following circular of the United States 
Railroad Administration respecting the 
change in the Export and Domestic Sea- 


board Terminal Control of permits which 
has superseded the former North Atlantic 


Ports Freight Traffic Committee. 

I S. RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
Director General of Railroads 
Washington, D. ¢ 

EASTERN REGION 
ALLEGHENY REGION 
POCAHONTAS REGION 
March 26, 1919 
The Freight Traffic Committes North At 
lantic Perts, which has been in control of the 
movement of and issuance of Permits for 
freight traffic via the Ports of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia taltimore,.” Norfolk and 
Newport News, will be disbanded on March 
S1, 1910 
The following Traffic Control Managers are 
appetehes effective April 1, 1919 
» H. Peters, Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 
Mass, 
B. M. Flippin, 141 Broadway, New York, 
me Me 
4. J. Ball, Room 463, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
F. J. Couse, B. & O. Central Bidg., Balti 
more, Md 
CC. H, Freeman, Norfolk, Va 
Ww. L,. Devine, Newport News Va 
EXPORT 
The Traffic Control Managers will receive 
applications for commercial export freight 


from the agents of the steamship lines booking 


the cargo from the port and from the repre 
sentatives of the foreign governments and 
United States Food Administration upon their 
assurance of definite ocean tonnage being as 
signed The PERMITS for CARLOAD EX 
PORT freight will be issued at the port from 
which the property is to be exported, bearing 
serial numbers, with the prefix G. 0. C. and 
the name of the port as. the suffix 
DOMESTI: 

If and when EMBARGOES are in _ forces 
against DOMESTIC LIGHTERAGE delivery 
permits should be applied for by consigne 
through lighterage representative of the rail 


road which it is desired shall make delivery. 
If and when EMBARGOES are in force 
against the delivery of freight to COASTWISE 


steamship lines or vessels, permits should be 
applied for by agents of steamship lines or 
vessels through the agent of the railroad which 
it is desired shall make such delivery. 

If and when EMBARGOES are in force 
against any DOMESTIC delivery in the New 
York City, Boston, Philadelphia (including 
Camden, N. J.), Baltimore, Norfolk or New 
port News Districts, Permits should be applied 
for by consignees through railroad representa- 
tives at the delivery desired 

Permits for delivery by lighter or to Coast- 
wise Steamship Lines at New York, or for do- 
mestic delivery at any of the cities named 
herein, will be issued by the respective Traffic 


Control Manager, signed and sealed, bearing 
serial number with prefix F. T. C. 

Freight must NOT be accepted for or via 
the ports herein named, whether for export, 
domestic delivery, lighterage delivery or de- 
livery to coastwise steamship lines or vessels, 


in violation of embargoes now or hereafter 
existing, EXCEPT upon surrender of PERMIT, 
signed and sealed, issued by the Traffic Control 
Manager at port to or via which such freight 
is to move EXCEPTION DOES NOT apply 
to freight consigned to an officer of the United 
States Government NOR when covered by U. 8. 
W. D. Permit issued by Inland Traffic Service, 
War Department 

Waybilling Agents MUST endorse on card 


and revenue billing for Export freight “G. O 
Cc. No .”’ followed by name of Port, and 
fer Domestic freight “F. T. C. No a 


otherwise, cars will be rejected at junctions 


Agents MUST see that the delivering road 
specified in Permit is shown in bill of lading, 
shipping order, card and revenue waybills; 
also that Permitted quantity is not exceeded 
and that shipments are accepted after expira 
tion of time limit named in Permit. 


Attention is directed to tariff provisions that 
freight consigned for domestic delivery cannot 


be reconsigned for export nor receive any ex 
port privileges. 

A. H. SMITH, Regional Director, 

Eastern Region, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. H. MARKHAM, Regional Director, 


Allegheny Region, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

N. D. MAHER, Regional Director, 
Pocahontas Region, Roanoke, Va. 


Mid-Summer Outing 
Rubber 
time in 


The mid-summer outing of the 
Association will be held some 
June, according to a decision recently 
reached by the Outing Committee of the 
Association, composed of Francis R. Hen- 
derson, chairman; A. A. Garthwaite and 
L. P. MacMichael. 


Items of Interest to Rubber Men 


New Building for New Jersey Zinc 
Machine Company 
ference Held in London 
New Jersey Zine in New Quarters 


The New Jersey 
in its new home at 


is 


Zine Company now 
160 Front Street, New 


York City, in which a house-warming 
party was recently arranged by C. A. 


Stedman, advertising manager of the com- 
pany. On this occasion moving pictures 
vere shown together with views of the 
concern’s mines at Franklin, N. J. <A 
talk of the development of the industry 
was given by F. C. Ryan, and before leav 
ing the guests were shown over the build- 
ing and itsg museum in which are dis- 
played a great variety of zine products. 
An illustrated booklet containing a de- 
detailed description of the New Jersey 
Zinc’s new headquarters is being distrib- 
uted. 


Electric Hose and Rubber 
The Electric Hose & Rubber Company, 
12th and Dare Streets, Wilmington, Del.. 
will build a 2-story, 63x210 ft. addition to 
its plant, to cost approximately $60,000, 


Jones & Kuhlke Becomes Kuhlke 


{kron Rubber Mold Expanding—Footwear Con- 
National Aniline to Have New Building 


Akron Rubber Mold Enlarging 

The Akron Rubber Mold & Machine 
Company, Akron, Ohio, announces that its 
tire repair equipment business has grown 
so rapidly that it has been found neces- 
sary to construct an additional building 
for this department. Land and buildings 
adjoining the company’s present plant 
have been purchased and the whole plant 
will be extensively enlarged in the near 
future. 

The additional room that is being given 
to the repair equipment department will 
enable the Akron Rubber Mold to more 
promptly attend to delivéries in this line. 

The Kuhlke Machine Company 

The Kuhlke Machine Company is the new 
name of Jones & Kuhlke, manufacturers of 
automobile tire molds and cores, West Ex- 
change and Water Streets, Akron, Ohio. 

This concern was established almost 
twenty years ago, and does an extensive 
business in general machine work. 
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Rubber Footwear Conference 

Representatives of the rubber shoe 
manufacturers of Great Britain, represen- 
tatives of the importers of American rub- 
ber footwear, and representatives of the 
British Shoe Distributors’ Association met 
on Monday, March 3, at an informal Con- 
ference called by the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, England. 
The whole problems of rubber shoe inm- 
ports, manufactures and consumption were 
thoroughly discussed. Several suggestions 
as to methods by which imports could be 
rationed fairly were put forward and final 
statements by the importers and manufac- 
turers, at least, will be made within a few 
days at a meeting held under the auspices 
of the London Chamber of Commerce and 
then reported to the British Government 
and the Board of Trade. 


Government Contracts 


Among the Government contracts re 
cently placed, the following are of inter- 
est to the rubber industry: Ordnance De- 
partment of the Army, couplings, The B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. United States Shipping Board, 
packing, Seattle, Wash., branch of the 
United States Rubber Company, New York 
City. 

The following is a 
orders and contracts approved by the 
Board of Review: Hewitt Rubber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., 6,700 feet of hose: 
Federal Rubber Company, Washington, 
D. C., bicycle tires and casings; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, Washington, 
D. C., tires; United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City, cord tire casings. 


list of purchase 


New Building for National Aniline 

Owing to the demands of a constantly 
expanding dyestuff business, the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has ar- 
ranged to erect a four story office building 
at Nos. 15-17-19 Burling Slip, New York 
City, directly adjoining and to the west of 
their present New York office building, at 
No. 21 Burling Slip. The present struc- 
ture, a ten story building devoted to the 
sales and executive offices of the company, 
will be continued as such. 

Until the new addition is ready for oc- 
cupancy, the drug, chemical and special 
products departments will occupy the third 
floor at No. 28 Burling Slip. 


Doing Business as Usual 

A. Daigger & Company, 54 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, Ill., importers and dealers 
in chemicals and compounding ingredients 
for the rubber industry, announce that 
despite the fire, which recently destroyed 
part of their premises, they are in excel- 
lent position to handle orders promptly 
and efficiently. Plans are already being 
prepared for remodeling the building and 
improving facilities for attending to cus- 
tomers’ requirements. 





Hewitt of Boston 
The Hewitt Rubber Company of Boston, 


Boston, Mass., has been organized by 
W. S. Carleton, F. M. Broadhead and 
T. H. Morgan, to handle the products of 


the Hewitt Rubber Buffalo, 


N. ¥. 


Company, 


Guiana’s Balata Exports 


Exports of crude balata from British 
Guiana to the United States and Great 
Britain during the first ten months of 
1918 amounted to 575,081 pounds, as com- 
pared with 1,015,174 pounds exported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1917, ac- 
cording to a report by George E. Cham- 
berlain, American consul at Georgetown. 
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The Show Window—Its Value to the Tire Dealer 


By H. O. Nadler and T. M. Armstrong 


In the second article of this series 
which appeared in the March 25th issue 
of THE RUBBER AGE AND TIRE NEWS, men- 
tion was made of the fact that one of the 
strongest types of display was the sell- 
ing point display. It is well to add here 
that although the selling point displays 
are the simplest in layout and construc- 
tion, they have a very strong trade-pull- 
ing power. A very good selling point dis- 
play is shown on this page. This display 


was erected for one of the large rubber 
concerns by one of the authors of this 
article. Here the nonsxid feature and the 
fact that the tires are tested are brought 
out in a very novel and effective manner. 

There are great opportunities for the 
tie-up with the manufacturer advertising 
through the medium of the display win- 
dow. Tire manutacturers have spent mil- 
lions of dollars in advertising to build up 
a reputation, Trade marks and slogans 
of the large manufacturers are recognized 
on sight by everybody. The deater should 
cash in on this publicity. The nianufac- 
turers are ghad to supply the retail dealer 
with display cards, attractive tire stands, 
window signs, etc. These various pieces 
of advertising cost the manufacturer large 
sums of money. They are all worked out 
in an attractive manner and are meant to 


attract attention to the dealer's store. 
Every dealer should use all the helps of- 
fered to him by the advertising depart- 
ment of the manufacturers of the lines he 
carries, 

Some manufacturers maintain window 
display departments who work up dis- 
plays and have them photographed, These 
photographs with instructions for erecting 
the display are sent as suggestions to their 
dealers, Other manufacturers go a step 


Fic. 1 


further in this work and have a 
corps of professional window trimmers 
who erect displays in the windows of the 
dealers whose locations warrant the time 
and expense incurred by this service. 

The sketch shown in Fig. 2 was drawn 
from a display seen recently in a dealer's 
window. The manufacturers of the tire 
that was displayed are known country 
wide for their colossal factories and the 
dealer recognized the good advertising 
value that could be derived by tying-up 
with this form of publicity. A tire was 
placed in front of a framed panorama 
view ef the factory which stood on a 
gilded easel. A small, neat card was 
placed in front of the tire bearing a few 
words calling attention to the tire and the 
huge manufacturing plant that _ pro- 
duced it. 


63 


In all, the displayer must guard con- 
stantly against the tendency of over-dis- 
play. The purpose of a decorative back- 
ground is to improve the appearance of 
the merchandise displayed. Cave must be 
taken not to have the background too 
elaborate. Many elaborate backgrounds 
are failures as they have a tendency to de- 
tract rather than add to the appearance 
of the merchandise. A simple background 
is the most effective. Remember the mer- 





chandise should dominate. Domination 
of merchandise does not mean domination 
in quantity but domination in appearance 
and arrangement. One tire placed in front 
of a simple background will dominate, 
whereas if the window had too elaborate a 
setting the tire might be “ lost” in the dis- 
play. Likewise, in a window in which are 
too many tires, no one tire would stand 
out and the background, if therg was one, 
would be lost. 

The two illustrations accompanying 
this article, one on this page and the other 
on the next page, are good examples of 
simple but effective window displays 
brought about by the successful utiliza- 
tion of a central theme properly worked 
up. A lavish expenditure does not neces- 
sarily mean drawing the attention of the 
passerby and the oftener this is hammered 
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effective. Using, for instance, the display 
in Fig. 2, showing the plant of the tire 
factory, the successive windows may show 
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Im portance of ¢ 


Merehauts are generally coming to re- 
alize that the surest way to get substan- 
tial profits net profits is to develop a rapid 
turn-over. Annual net profits do not de- 
pend so much on the margins taken on the 
goods at any one time, as on the number 
of times that the profit is made during the 
yeal 

The rapidity of turn-over largely ac 
counts for the varying costs of doing 
business in different kinds of stores. A 
retail grocer has about the lowest cost of 
doing business because he has the most 
rapid turn-over; the retail jeweler has 
about the highest cost of doing business 
because his rate of 
The store with a high cost of doing busi 
margin not 


turn-.over is so slow 


ness has to take out a wide 
only to cover the high operating cost, but 
also to yield a sufficient profit on capital 
in spite of a slow turn-ovel 

So much for the relation of turn-overs 
to the business of a store as a whole The 
thing that is not generally realized is that 
the rate of turn-over on individual articles 


affects the costs of selling these articles 


aie i pron made thereon 

We speak of the cost of doing business 
of store as, say, 20 per cent on the sales 
There seems to be a common impression 
that this 20 per cent applies to the indi 
vicluia rticles sold in a store; whereas, 
is : of fact, it is really only the 
average cost of doing business for the 
rit differe articles handled 

Not realizing that this 20 per cent av 
erag I doing business applies to the 
business as a whole, and that the cost ol 
doing business varies for different articles, 
Le rs mmoniy figure that articles 
sold “ ss margins less tha 2 per cent 
ire sold at a loss; and that articles sold 
i \\ } rinses irwer thal the ZO per 
t sold at profit The narrow 


mia mis are often looked on as neces 


sal evils It is commonly thought that 
profits cle m wide margin goods made 
iT e losses on narrow margin goods 

Wihve true relation of furn-over fo 


rofite is understood, it is often 











the various manufacturing processes, step 
by step or any other such company acti 
ity which easily lends itself to display 


uick Turnovers 


found that goods sold at very wide mar- 
gins or big profits may actually be sold at 
and goods sold at narrow margins, 
less than the cost of doing business for the 
store as a whole, may be good profit- 
makers, 

How does the rate of turn-over on in- 
dividual articles affect the cost of selling 
these different articles? The answer to 
this question lies in the fact that some 
items of selling expense depend primarily 
on the stock of an article usually carried ; 
whereas, other items of selling expense 
depend principally upon the volume of 
sales of the individual articles. Such 
items as rent, light, heat, depreciation, 
and interest on capital, depend primarily 
on the amount of stock carried at any 
one time. Salesmen’s salaries, service 
expense, and losses from bad debts, de- 
pend primarily upon the volume of sales. 

Selling expenses are commonly figured 
Items of expense, which depend 
stock carried, are largely 


a loss: 


on sales, 


primarily on 


affected by the rate of turn-over. Items 
of expense, which depend primarily on 
volume of sales, are affected very little 


by rate of turn-over 

To illustrate this principle, suppose a 
merchant carries $100 worth each of two 
articles, but the sales on the one are $400 
(with four turn-cvers), and the sales on 
the other are only $100 or one turnover) 
Suppose that each of these articles takes 
up the same amount of space in the store, 
and that the rent charged to each is $5.00 
a year. But when reckoned on _ sales, 
$5.00 is 5 per cent of the sales on the 
second article; whereas, it is only 1! 
per cent of the sales on the article turned 
four times. In other words, when figured 
as a percentage of sales, the rental cost 
on the article with four stock turns is 
only one-fourth of the rental cost of the 
article with one stock turn 

The cost of selling individual articles 
does not depend entirely on the rate of 


turn-over: it depends largely on the 
amount of salesman’s time involved in 
making sales: or, in some cases, upon the 
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quality of salesmanship required to make 
sales. It does not require as much time 
fo sell tires as it does to sell automobiles. 
It does not réquire such an expensive type 
of sales person probably to sell accessories 
as it does to sell automobiles. If a sales 
man sold nothing but tires or accessories, 
his salary might amount to only 3 or 4 
per cent of his sales. If a salesman speut 
ill his time in selling a high priced auto- 
mobile, his salary might amount to $8 or 
10 per cent of his sales. 

In other words, the costs of selling in- 
dividual articles vary, and this variation 
s due, first, to rapidity of turnover and, 


second, to amount and quality of sales 
manship necessary to make sales, With 
iis truth established, it must be evident 
he reader that an article may carry 
oss margin smaller than the st of 
loing business for the store as a whole 
nd yet yield a net profit; and that an 
irticle may be priced very high with a 
iargin in excess of the cost of doing busi- 

ss, and yet yield no profit at a 
rhe question naturally arises as to 

a merchant is to determin: 
e is making a profit or a loss on an in 
ividual article. Unfortunately, it is im 
possible to determine this exactly because 
there are so many expenses that it is im 
sible to assign to individual articles 
vith any degree of accuracy How much 
rent are you going to charge to a line of 


accessories, say, occupying a certain num- 
ber of feet of space on a shelf in the 
front of a store as compared with a barrel 
of oil, which is kept in the back of the 
store? Determination of selling costs of 
individual! articles involves just such allo- 
cation of expense. 

When a business is large enough, an 
approach can be made to determining in- 
dividual selling costs by departmentizing 
the business, and figuring selling costs 
for the different departments. Even this 
often involves many violent and arbitrary 
assumptions, but it is done successfully 
by department stores, mail order houses. 
and to a certain extent by wholesale deal- 
ers. Such departmentization of selling 
expenses, however, does not completely 
solve the problem because selling costs 
of individual articles vary within a single 
department. 

It might be possible to determine the 
amount of salesman’s salary applicable 
to each article by making stop-watch 
studies of salesman’s efforts, but this 
would be a difficult and complicated proc- 
ess, and it is doubtful if the results would 
be of great value. 

Lessons to be drawn from this discus- 
sion are: first, that dealers often make 
a mistake by figuring they are selling 
small margin articles at a loss; and, sec- 
ond, that it is often a waste of time and 
money to encourage salesmen to push 
long-margin goods rather than to let them 
get a rapid turn-over® on fast moving 
Competition among merchants 
automatically works out the margins that 
individual goods can stand. By applying 
the principles enumerated above, a mer- 
chant can at least estimate as to the sell- 
ing cost on individual articles, and by 
bending his efforts to increase the rapidity 
of turnover, and by reaching a happy 
adjustment in the use of the salesman’s 
time in the selling of different classes of 
goods, he will get satisfactory 

One must also beware of profit and 
margin tables that have heen issued dur 
ing recent years, and which are supposed 
to tell you what margin to allow when 
your cost of doing business is a certain 
percentage of sales. These tables do not 
take into account that selling costs vary 
for different individual articles, especially 
is this true today. 


goods. 


results. 
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Among the reports presented by the 
various standards divisions of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers at the annual 
Standards Committee meeting was an ex- 


tensive one made by the Tire and Rim 
Division, which was read by C. B. Whit- 
telsey. According to his report it was 


considered desirable to establish a definite 


S. A. E. standard list of solid tire sizes 
toward which all manufacturers could 
work. It was felt that such a list would 
also be of material value to wheel build- 
ers as represented by the Automotive 
Wood Wheel Manufacturers’ Association. 


list 


The new contains the following sizes, 
together with the equivalent metric sizes: 


32 x 34, 36 x 3%, 32 x 4, 36 x 4, 36 X 5, 
10 x 5, 36 x 10 x 6, 36 x 7, 40 x 7, 36 x 


8, 36 x 10, 40 x 10, 40 x 12, and 40 x 14. 


Solid Tire Cross Section 


has also been done on solid 
The first intention was 
indardize the sections and contours 
but this would tend 
limit de the Division recommended that 
the minimum total cross-sectional area of 
rubber on standard bands for commercial 
vehicles as shown herein below, which 


work 
rubber tire 


some 
secTion 
to st 
solid tires, to 


for as 


*S12n 


he 


is in accord with the schedule worked out 
by the Solid Tire Division of the War 
Service Committee of the Rubber In- 
dustry. These areas include the hard and 


soft rubber used in solid tires. 
The recommended minimum cross-sec- 
tional areas for different widths of solid 


tires are as follows: 3% inches, 6.75 
square inches; 4 inches, 7.75 square 


inches; 5 inches, 10.75 square inches; 6 
inches, 13.75 square inches; 7 inches, 16.75 
square inches; 8 inches, 19.75 square 
inches; 10 inches, 25.75 square inches; 12 


inches, 31.75 square inches; 14 inches, 
37.74 square inches. 
Industrial Truck Tires 
Another recommendation concerned in- 
dustrial truck tires. Investigation showed 
that there was little uniformity in the 


present practice, and after a careful con- 
sideration the Division recommended sizes 
of industrial truck tires and wheels 
given in the accompanying table. 


as 


Industrial Truck Tires 





Tire DIMENSIONS 


Waeet Dimensions 


Widths 


Nominal Sectional Wheel 

Diameter Widths, Diameter, of Felloes, 
In In. In. In. 
10 3% 6 234 
1 5 6 4% 
16 3% 12 2% 
16 5 12 44 
20 3% 16 234 
20 5 16 414 
24 3% 20 234 
28 3% 24 93 


, 
2 2 <"% 
‘‘Wheel diameters shall be 4 1n. less than the nominal 
tire diameters. The height of the finished tire is to be 
21n. for all sizes. The width of the wheel felloe is to be 
in accordance with the present S. A. E. standard truck 
tire practice and the rim diameter tolerances will be 
plus 0.005, minus zero.” The acceptance this 
recommendation will make all the former or present 
S. A. E. standards for industrial truck tire sizes null 
and void 


ot 


Wood Felloe Dimensions—Pneumatic Tire 
Rims 

At a previous meeting the Society 

adopted dimensions for 6, 7 and 8 in. rims. 

To complete this specification, dimensions 

for 3%, 4 and 4% in. rims were recom- 

mended as follows (these felloe band di- 


mensions conforming with those adopted 


S. A. E. Tire and Rim Division Report 


by the Automotive Wood Wheel Manufac- 
turers’ Association) : 


Nominal Tire 


and Rim Size Width Depth 

30x3 14 lls ly i/xk 
1-0 

32x3 4 lM y4sxk 

1 -—0 

33x4 1*4 14) XM 

4 =U 

34x4 14 f *2 1% J * 

{ g e i —0 


* Width of ‘ 
t Width of felloes for demountable rims on « 
rolled bands. 





TrrE Bore Banp 


SOLID 


SECTION 


Two regular tire sizes for motorcycle 
wheels were recommended, viz., 26 x ‘24 
and 28 x 38, and one oversize, 29 x 8%. 
Specifications are also given for the dimen- 
sions and location of the valve hole in au- 
tomobile rims. 





turers to use either milled corrugated or 
dovetail facings, as the same general di- 
mensions apply to bands with either fac- 
ing. 


The sections of tires and base bands as 


“recommended for solid tires for trucks are 


also to apply to industrial truck wheels, 
and it is recommended that the 8S. A. E. 
adopt standard 8% and 5 in. pressed-on 
channel for industrial truck 
wheels. 

There was some rather animated discus- 
sion in connection with parts of this re- 
port. Thus, J. E. Hale objected to that 
part of the recommendation regarding base 
bands for solid tires which says that it is 
optional with tire manufacturers to 
either mill corrugated or dovetail facings. 
Mr. Hale said that this would make a dual 
standard, which would be objectionable. 
He recommended the adoption of the corru- 
gated facing as standard and said that it 
was the recommendation of the War 
vice Committee of the Rubber Industry 
that this should be the ultimate standard. 
Mr. Hale received no support on this 
ommendation, however, and another 
ommendation made by him, to modify the 
radii at the corners of the bands, also just 
failed of adoption when submitted to a ris- 
ing vote. From another source a recom- 
mendation was made that, since there were 
some objections to the adoption of the base 
bands recommended, the whole matter 
should be returned to the Division for 
further consideration, but this was strenu- 
ously objected to by members of the Divi- 
sion and was voted down. A motion to 
refer the recommeridation regarding wood 
spokes for passenger car wheels back to 
the Division was also lost, and the whole 


sections 


use 


ser 


rec. 


rec 


CoORRUGATIONS 


No. D E G F 
18 0.191 37/16 3/16 1/16 
20 0.195 3 59/64 41/16 9/128 
26 0.189 4 59/64 51/16 9/128 
32 0.185 5 59/64 6 1/16 9/128 
36 0.192 6 59/64 7 1/16 9/128 
40 0.196 7 27/32 8 5/64 
50 0.196 9 27/32 10 5/64 
60 0.197 11 27/32 12 5/64 
70 0.197 13 27/32 14 5/64 








NoMINAL Trre Seat, 
TIRE OVERSIZE DIAMETER 
Size Tire or Rr 

—_-- -_— — Type 

In. Mm. In. Mm. In. Mm.ofRim 
26x24 60/535 None None 21 535 BB 
28x3 75/560 29x3'5 90/560 29 560 cc 
Base 
Band Limits _ 
Size A B of B Cc 
31/2 3/4 414 +1 /32 11/32 

4 25/32 4 13/16 +1 /32 3.8 

5 27/32 578 +1/32 7/16 

6 27/32 67/8 +1 ‘32 7/16 

7 27/32 77/8 +1 32 7/16 

8 7/8 87/8 +3 /64 7/16 
10 7/8 10 7/8 +3 /64 7/16 
12 7/8 12 7/8 +3 /64 7 ‘16 
14 7/8 14 7/8 +3 /64 7/16 

It has been found that the present speci- 

fication with regard to edges of felloe 


bands, which call for a 1/16 in, radius on 
the outside edges and 3/16 in. on the in- 
side edges of the bands are not acceptable 


to the steel mills, and the Division there- 


fore recommended that the radius of all 
edges be changed to 3/32 in. 


In connection with allowable tolerances 
for felloe bands the Division recommended 
that the wording be changed as follows: 
“ Band circumferences after application to 
wood wheels and circumferences of steel 
wheels.” On account of the difficulty of in- 
specting circumferences with a tape to the 
present close tolerances, the Division rec- 
ommended that the tolerances for “ band 


circumferences before application” be 
changed to prevailing commercial toler- 


ances of plus 1/32 minus 1/16 in. 


Base Bands for Solid Tires 


A proposed standard for base bands for 
solid tires was also submitted. These di- 
mensions conform to the recommended se- 
ries of solid tire sizes and are in accord- 
ance with the base bands recommended and 
adopted by the War Service Committee of 
the Rubber Industry. The recommended 
bands relate to corrugated milled sections 
and it‘is optional with the tire manufac- 


| 


report of the Tire and Rim Division was 
adopted. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Men Return 

Four employees of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company, Jeannette, Va., who 
have recently been discharged from serv- 
ice, have returnéd to their former posi- 
tions. Lieut. George Blair, who has heen 
in the Naval Aviation for the past eighteen 
months, has resumed his position as man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch. P. F. 
Armitage, in the Naval Reserve Force for 
the last year, has again taken up the 
northeastern Pennsylvania territory, with 
headquarters at the Philadelphia office. 
Milton H. Batz, who was with the com- 
pany for eight years until he went into 
the army eight months ago, is now back 
on his territory in western New Lork 
State, and William FE. Little, who for the 
past six months has been with the Motor 
Instruction Division, is back on his ter- 
ritory in central Pennsylvania 


C. S. Puttman, U. S. Branch Manager 

C. S. Puttman has been appointed man 
ager of the Detroit, Mich., branch of the 
United States Tire Company, New York 
City. He has been with that company 
since 1911. 
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Truck Makers Favoring Pneumatics 


Detroit Truck Manufacturers Use Pneumatics—Growing Tendency to Use 
Cord Tires on Ton-and-a-Half and Two-Ton V ehicles 


The pneumatic cord tire is being 
adopted by Detroit truck makers as stan 
dard equipment on 1] and 2-ton trucks. 


For some time the pneumatic tire has 
been standardized on lighter models, but 
a tendency is now prevalent to increase 
the use of pneumatics in the heavier truck 
field. While no truck makers have gone 
so far as to equip 2-, 2\4- and 3-ton ma 
chines with pneumatic tires as standard, 
they are turning out a large number of 
such jobs, pneumatics having been re 
quested by purchasers. Every local truck 
company is feeling an increasing demand 
for pheumatic tires instead of the solid 
variety 

Sales engineers declare the day of the 
pneumatic tire is coming and that the 
next year will see it standardized on all 
jobs up to 244 and 8 tons by the majority 
of the big manufacturers 

Practically every tire company in the 
country has been working on pneumatic 
cord tires. The last 60 days have brought 
the sales engineers of all the big Akron 
plants to Detroit. The companies have 
launched extensive advertising campaigns 
urging the more extended use of the cord 
product, and it is now apparent that their 
sales and publicity enterprises are begin 
ning to bear fruit. They are overcoming 
the one big objection to cord tires—the 
greatly increased initial tire cost. 

This objection has been raised by both 
the’ truck maker and the owner, but it 
is being beaten down at both ends, but it 
sheer mass of statistics compiled in favor 
of pneumatics, The tlremakers are suc- 
cessfully pointing out many advantages, 
chief of which is a longer life of both 
tires and trucks obtained by the use of 
pneumatics 

All new 11'4-ton trucks of the Commerce 
Motor Car Co. have 36x6 pneumatic cord 
tires as standard equipment. The Acason 
Motor Truck Co., is about to bring out a 
new 1'%4-ton model similarly equipped. 
Packard, Wilson, Federal, Republic and 
others are seriously considering the pneu- 
matic tire and are placing it on their 
lighter machines when desired by pur- 
chasers. It is not unusual here in Detroit 
to see a factory experimental truck with 
four pneumatic tires all of different make, 
and the company whose new cord product 
best withstands these road tests is the one 
going the get the tire business of the 
manufacturer. 

The Commerce Motor Car Co. is push- 
ing pneumatic equipment. Both Com- 
merce, Acason and other engineering 
authorities declare they cut vibration and 
relieve road-strain to such an extent that 
the load capacity can be increased 50 per 
cent. This company is advancing this as 
an unusual selling feature. Its engineers 
advocate overloading if the tire equipment 
is pneumatic. This company has numer 
ous 114-ton machines which are carrying 
2 tons. 

From the manufacturing standpoint. 
the builders find that machines equipped 
with pneumatic tires may be built of much 
lighter units inasmuch as the jar and 
strain, which the solid tire truck must be 
built to withstand, is largely eliminated 

In 1911 the Commerce people and a 
number of other companies produced 
pneumatic tire jobs. The Commerce 
product was a 3;-ton machine weighing 
2,000 Ibs. At that time pneumatic tires 
were an uncertain proposition, and they 
soon gave way to the hard-rubber type. 
In order to use the hard rubber tires, 
however, this company found it necessary 





to practically rebuild the truck on much 
stronger lines. Every important unit, 


springs, axles, etc., had to be built much 
eSturdier. When this job, with hard rub- 
ber tires, was ready for the road, it 
weighed 2,950 lbs. 

The government was the first to real 
ize the value of the cord pneumatic tire 
on the larger size trucks, and specified 
that its 114-ton war truck be equipped 
with 36x6 pn€umatics. While use of these 
tires increased the truck cost, the gov 
ernment found that by using them the 
trucks could get more capacity, withstand 
greater hardship, save on oil and gasoline 
and had many other advantages which 
offset the extra tire expense. 
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Goodrich Teaches Repairing 

Practically every state in the Union is 
said to be represented among the tire re- 
pair men who are attending the classes in 
tire repairing that are being conducted by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, 
in the service department of its huge 
plant. The Goodrich course consists of 
both lectures and practical work at the 
bench, and covers every possible phase of 
tire repair work. This instruction is 
given free of charge and the only cost to 
the applicant are his travelling and living 
expenses. A nominal initial fee is charged 
each applicant at the beginning of the 
course, but it is later refunded to him in 
the form of credit allowance on purchase 


of repair materials. The second class 
started March 31 and will last three 
weeks, 


the Tire Trade 


Standard Tire Preparing for Rapid Expansion—Capacity of Mansfield to Be 


Enlarged Soon 


Hartford Rubber Works to Build Addition—Aero 


Building in Ontario—Goodyear Building in Oregon 


Big Plans for Standard Tire 

Under the presidency of R. J. Firestone, 
formerly vice-president and director of 
sales of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Akron, the Standard Tire Co., Cleve- 
land, has been launched. The plant of 
the Standard Tire & Rubber Co., of 
W.iuoughby, O., 18 miles from Cleveland, 
has been taken over and immediate steps 
will be taken to greatly enlarge its capac- 
ity. The new company is capitalized at 
$500,000, and it is understood that the 
stock has been over-subscribed, chiefly by 
Chicago and Akron capital. $350,000 is 
common stock and $150,000 seven per 
cent preferred, in each case the par value 
being $100. 

Firestone, who is a brother of H. S. 
Firestone, remains a director in the Fire- 
stone company, though his ehorts will be 
directed mainly toward the upbuilding of 
the new enterprise. Associated with him 
in it are T. A. Palmer, formerly with the 
Diamond Match Co.; C. A. McCulloch, of 
Chicago, secretary and treasurer of the 
Fred Palmer Co. McCulloch is vice-pres- 
ident and Palmer is secretary-treasurer 
of the new organization. E. D. Tins- 
mar, formerly with the Portage Rubber 
Co., is also vice-president and factory 
manager 

It is proposed to make the Standard 
company one of the largest exclusive tire 
producers in the country. The product 
will consist entirely of high-grade cord 
and fabric pneumatic tires. At present 
the plant is not a large one, having an 
output of about 250 tires a day, but this 
will quickly be brought up to 500 a day 
as a beginning. 


Hartford Plans Addition 
The Hartford Rubber Works, 691 Park 
Avenue, Hartford, Conn., plans to build 
a 1-story, €O x 80 ft. addition to its plant 
on Booth Avenue, that city. It is esti- 
mated that the improvement will cost 
$18,000 


Goodyear Building in Portland, Ore. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
67 Fourth Street, Portland, Ore., has 
awarded the contract for a 30 x 100 ft. 
addition to its plant on 14th and Gilsan 
Streets, that city. It is estimated that the 
improvement will cost $15,000. 





Mansfield Announces Big Plans 

Announcement has been made by offi- 
cials of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, that plans had been 
approved for the construction of a big ad- 
dition to the present plant which will in- 
crease the output from 1400 to 2000 tires a 
day and give employment to 150 more 
skilled workers. 

The announcement was made that the 
only thing that stands in the way of the 
proposed increase to the plant is the 
labor situation. It was stated that the 
company will not start the improvement 
until labor conditions are settled as any 
delay would not permit the completion of 
the structure this year. 

The new building of steel, brick “and 
glass will be four stories in beight and 
will be constructed south of the present 
buildings along the Erie tracks. Every 
20 feet of the building will contain 16 feet 
of glass and the new structure will be 
known as a “daylight building.” 

When the company started operations 
in 1912 only 12 or 15 tires a day were 
turned out. Now the daily output is more 
than 1500 tires and further extensions are 
planned that will bring the total output to 
5000 or 6000 tires a day. More than 450 
men are now employed at the plant. 

The company has just closed a deal for 
the purchase of additional ground north 
of the present plant which gives the com- 
pany a total of nine acres upon which to 
make the expansions planned for the fu- 
ture. The newly purchased ground ex- 
tends to the old ball grounds property. 

Several Mansfield men who are largely 
interested in the Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Company have returned from the East 
where they attended the annual meeting 
of the New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. The follow- 
ing directors were chosen: John J. Fields, 
New York; F. H. Smith, Jersey City; E. 
E. Dearth, Jersey City, and the fo'lowing 
Mansfield men: Jesse E. La Dow, Charles 
Hoffman, G. W. Stephens and F. H. 
Ober. The directors elected the following 
officers: G. W. Stephens, president; F. H. 
Smith, vice-president and general mana- 
ger: E. E. Dearth, secretary; Charles 
Hoffman and Jesse E. La Dow, couneei. 

Aero Tire to Build 

The Aero Tire Company, Wingham, On- 
tario, Canada, plans to build a $50,000 
plant. 
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News of the Rubber Metropolis 


Goodrich Acquires Site for Athletic Field—Allen Opens Akron Office— 
Stronghold President to Develop New Town—Goodyear Has 
W orkmen’s Council—Other News Items of Interest 


Goodrich Field to Be Largest 
(Special Akron Correspondence ) 
Announcement was made this week that 
The B. F. Goodrich Company had com- 
pleted a deal whereby it acquires control 
of 15 acres of land of Summit lake and the 
Ohio canal as the site for the largest 

athletic field in Ohio. 

The company obtained a 99-year lease 
on Liberty park, formerly known as 
Nolan’s park, and purchased nine acres of 
adjoining land. The estimated value of 
the property involved is over $300,000, The 
lease on the park property will cost the 
Goodrich Company $10,000 a year, it is said. 

The transaction not only wil! give the 
Goodrich Company a great athletic field, 
but it will provide water front rights 
which will make possible all kinds of 
aquatic events. 

Baseball diamonds, tennis courts, a one- 
third mile cinder track and other grounds 
for athletic events will be laid out on the 
new property. Fireproof grandstands and 
other permanent improvements are to be 
installed. 

Polo may be one of the new games to be 
introduced in Akron as a result of the deal, 
it is believed. 

The Goodrich Company intends to keep 
its present ball field in East Akron. The 
park will be used by factory league ball 
teams for practice this summer. 





Allen Opens Akron Office 


The Allen Machine Company, Erie, Pa., 
has opened an office in the Chio Building, 
in Akron, Ohio, which will be in charge 
of W. H. Stillwell. 

Mr. Stillwell was for the last two years 
sales engineer with the Turner, Vaughn 
& Taylor Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Qhio, and previous to that was Akron 
representative of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and has a wide circle of 
friends. 

His past experience in the building of 
rubber machinery, and in the installing 
of this machinery and electrical equip- 
ment in the large Akron rubber plants 
will undoubtedly enable him to render 
much valuable service to Allen customers. 


Another Big Tire Company 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

B. L. Eaton of Akron, is vice-president 
of a new $1,000,000 tire and rubber con- 
cern which will be located at Newton 
Falls, Ohio, and will be known as the 
Madright Tire & Rubber Company. Other 
officers are N. A. Wolcott, Warren, presi- 
dent; Wilmer Dunbar, Greensburg, Pa., 
general manager; and Tom Walsh, 
Youngstown, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Ground will be broken and work begun on 
the plant within 30 days. Several hundred 
men will be employed at the start and 
houses are to be erected by the company 
in which they will live. 





Mohawk to Enlarge 
(Special Akron Correspondence. ) 


A $50,000 addition to its plants on 
Second avenue is planned by the Mohawk 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio., a build- 
ing permit for the new structure already 
having been issued. There are to be five 
units in the new factory wing, it is an- 
nounced. 


Firestone Denies Ford Connection 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The big topic in local rubber circles re- 
cently has been the reported connection 
of H. S. Firestone, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, with 
Henry Ford’s new venture in the auto- 
mobile world,—the organization of a com- 
pany to turn out a car for $250. 

It was generally accepted here that 
Mr. Firestone would get the contract for 
furnishing tires for the new concern, but 
that he would have no financial connec- 
tion with the Ford corporation. The tire 
maker and the auto genius have been 
close friends for a long time and any 
business venture in which they are both 
interested would not come as a surprise 
to Akron people, 

An official denial has been issued at the 
Firestone office here to the report that the 
Okron tire manufacturer was to engage 
with Mr. Ford in the production of a 
new auto in competition with the output 
of the present Ford factory. 

“Mr. Firestone is in Pasadena, Cal., 
and will remain there until the early 
part of April,” said C. M. Hamill, his 
secretary. “ He expects to devote all his 
time in the future, as in the past, to the 
rubber industry. Reports of his business 
alliance with Henry Ford are unfounded.” 


W. A. Johnston Developing New Town 
(Special Akron Correspondence.) 

W. A. Johnston, president of the Rubber 
Product Company, Barberton, Ohio, is pro- 
moting another town in the Akron district. 
He has just announced the completion 
of a half million realty deal by which he 
becomes the owner of 350 acres in the 
Tuscarawas river valley, south of Akron, 
The land is divided into two tracts, one 
for industries along the Barberton Belt 
Line railroad and the other for homes. 

The location of a tire fabric mill in the 
the new town is one of the possibilities, 
it is said, as Akron is the center of the 
tire industry. 

This is the third development of its 
kind with which Mr. Johnston: has been 
identified. He was associated with others 
in the founding of Barberton and Ken- 
more, now thriving cities. 


Goodyear Workmen’s Council 
(Special Akron Correspondence. ) 

The 15,000 employes of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company are to have a 
voice in the operation of the plant, ac- 
cording tO an announcement made re- 
cently by P. W. Litchfield, vice-president 
and factory manager. A plan for a work- 
men’s council similar to that introduced 
by the International Harvester Company, 
has been perfected and will soon be pre- 
sented to the employes. 

The workmen’s council will be formed 
of members elected by the employes. It 
will work in cooperation with the factory 
executives as representatives of the em- 
ployes. Every male employe of the com- 
pany who is over 18 and is an American 
citizen, will be entitled to a vote for 
members of the council. 

The extent to which the employes will 
have a voice in the company’s policies is 
a matter which will be worked out as the 
council is formed and the system is given 
a thorough trial. 
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Akron Personal Notes 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

Chief W. A. Garrigan who has been in 
charge of the department of justice of- 
fice in Akron for several months, will 
leave the government service about April 
1, it is said to join the Goodrich organ- 
ization. He is to go into the labor de- 
partment because of his expert knowl- 
edge of labor conditions, 

Lee R. Miller, for 2U years manager of 
Dept. 4 of the Miller Rubber Co., is en- 
joying a leave of absence in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he is building up his 
health and benefiting greatly in the warm, 
southern climate. 

H. Parker Lowell, formerly with the 
W. H. Rankin Co., at the Goodrich and 
later advertising manager of the M. 
O’Neil Co., has joined the Miller Rub- 
ber Co. forces and is editor of Miller 
Talk, the factory paper. 

A number of publicity men of the big 
rubber companies and local newspaper- 
men have organized the Quill club. Ed. 
Helm of the Goodyear is first vice-presi- 
dent; H. Parker Lowell of the Miller is 
second vice-president ; and D. A. Donovan 
of the Goodrich is treasurer. 

R. R. Jennings, manager of the cost 
department of the Miller Rubber Co., was 
elected comptroller of the company at the 
recent annual meeting of stockholders. 
compared with $455,000 for the eight 
months of actual production in 1917, the 
first year the new plant was operated. 
January sales this year were $197,557, 
compared with $72,520 in January, 1918; 
February, $260,000, compared with $108,- 
421 in the same month last year. The total 
production of 1918 was 91,000 pneumatic 
tire casings and 77,500 inner tubes, accord- 
ing to the same report. 





W. O. Rutherford Honored 


W. O. Rutherford, vice-president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Better Letters Association. 
The organization is national in scope and 
numbers among its members some of the 
foremost mercantile and manufacturing 
concerns in the country. The purpose is 
to make business correspondence  uni- 
formly efficient and to eliminate thru ex- 
change of ideas and constructive criti- 
cism, objectional and unnecessary prac- 
tices, and to carry on an extensive edu- 
cational campaign establishing good let- 
ter writing fundamentals. 


Goodyear Men Sailing 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

Akron rubber companies are going 
after foreign trade on a large scale, if 
recent applications for passports can be 
taken as an indication. *assports have 
been issued to Howard C. Steiner and 
John A. Jamieson of the Goodyear who 
will leave shortly for the Orient, Steiner 
going to French-India, China, Japan, 
Philippines, Manchuria, Korea and Siam 
and Jamieson to the same countries and 
the Malay Peninsula and Dutch West In- 
dies ; and to Carl N, Davidson and Harris 
Waite and wife who sail May lst from 
Vancouver for the Orient. 
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A. B. Jones Returns 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

A. B. Jones, vice president of The B. 
F. Goodrich Company, is back from 
France where he was executive head of 
the Red Cross. He was known officially 
as a deputy commissioner and ranked a» 
a lieutenant colonel on his release from 
service. He was in the Red Cross service 
for approximately five months. 
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Indicating Calipers 
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INDICATING CA s 

ove! vraduated seal dicating the 
distai etween the points of the cali 
per. <A spring coil in the barrel of the 
pinion a ites the pinion and the point 
er attached to it, and draws the points 
of iper together The pressure 
exerted | this spring eliminates any 
backlash and errors due to this cause. 

rhe pat f the device containing the 
mio aw and the geared segment is 
set ) bearings in a milled raceway, 
which gives an easy movement and 
eliminates shake The bottom of the seg 
ment rries a spurl which in connection 
wit] i ~and adjustable screw, per 
mits é ijustment of the points to any 
clk d distance. This prevents closing 
of t s below the measurement de- 
sired ws them to be opened any 
al i Vithih their range 

] ‘ re of wear that may occur 
i gear teetl the licating hand 
is fastened at two points: fhe lower over 
the | ‘ center ind the upper in the 
projection of the pinion rhe hole in the 
upper fastening is elongated to permit 
instant adjustment. The movable point of 
the caliper is attached in the geared seg 
ment by a screw and two pins, and vari 
ous shaped points may be attached for 
special uses The 2-inch. caliper is grad 
uated to read to hundredths of an inch, 


tenth graduation being marked with 
|, and the-fifth intervening grad- 


every 


t numera 


intions being longer to facilitate reading. 
The 3-inch caliper is graduated in sixty- 
fourths, in similar fashion 
The “American” Traction Ring 
WW 1 the motor truck coming into mor¢ 
s t use each day and fast developing 
in important means of transporta 
s doubly ecessary that its opera 
| lOO per cent perfect li 
ras eSser iil f it some means be 
Vided for ¢ ibling I oads u 
‘ ‘ il it? i i i lil 
- . - } id The deeply 
I ed ro ul Ke W iS€ i¢ extrem 
road 36 S icles 
l ion, for with one 
eel « d ol nbedded and the others 
ne around unable to get sufficient 
Lo push he ca mut, losses ot 
ad ) i! mad Cul 
rhe (meri tractio e by 
America rra 1 Ring ¢ I 
White Plains, N. \ intended to solve 
ne a fliculty of being unable ) mut OT 
a bad spot The ring itself is fastened to 
the oytside of each of the driving wheels 
ind to this ring are attached eight blades 
r paddies, set at an angle of 15 degrees 
so that they may exert the proper pressure 
as they come into action below the horizon 
tal hub line These blades are also at 
tached to an outside guard ring, the com 
plete device being attached to the wheel 


by means of bolts fastened to a ring, which 
is securely placed on the inside of the 
wheel for that purpose. 

The rings are constructed in such a way 
is to make them stand up under the hard. 
est kind of usage, and the blades are so set 
out from the tires as to make it possible to 
chains without disturbing the blades 
Moreover, there is no chance of the blades 
getting stuck curbs or other hard ob 
stacles, nor do they come in contact with 
hard road surfaces, They are made in all 


sizes for trucks and passenger cars, prices 


mse 


on 


ranging from $35 for a Ford touring Car 
to $350 for a ten-ton truck. They are 
shipped complete with every part ready 


for use and are attached to the wheel with 


ittle trouble 
The Mohawk Retread Band 
The Mohawk Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, is marketing a retread band which 
has a number of unusual features and is 


claimed to be the only retread band made 


the exact shape of the tire, most bands 
being made flat. 

The Mohawk band is made to curve 
down over the sides of the casing, and 


is constructed with feather edges so that 
after it is applied it has none of the 
patched-up, second-hand appearance which 
sometimes distinguishes a retread job. To 
the ordinary observer it has the appear- 
ance of a new casing. 

Another important feature which is par- 
ticularly interesting to the repair man is 


the fact that on he inside surface where 
it comes in contact with the casing there 
is a ply of soft gum. This forms a 
much better surface for the cement to 
take hold of, thus forming a strong, in- 
separable bond between the casing and 
tread. Mohawk retread bands are fur- 
nished in the nonskid, ribbed and smooth 


treads 
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Solid Tire Base Cutter 

When solid rubber truck tires come into 
service stations for replacement they are 
frequently tightly “frozen” to the 
wheel that it is impossible to press them 
off, even with powerful hydraulic presses, 
without damaging the wheel. It has, 
therefore, become the practice in such 
cases to use a power, or hack saw, to saw 


SO 


the steel base of the worn-out tire. When 
this base is sawed through it opens up 
and is easily removed from the wheel 
felloe. Most of the saws used for this 
purpose have been more or less primitive 
irrangements devised by the servi sta- 


tions themselves. 
The W. Robertson Machine & Foundry 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has constructed 
d placed on the market power saw 
specially designed for sawing steel solid 
re bases. The principle of t chine 
an be readily seen from the accompany- 








ROBERTSON TIRE SA 

ing illustration. The wheel is clamped to 
a frame and brought into contact with the 
saw blade by means hand-operated worm 
gearings. The saw cuts on the draw 
stroke and is lifted clear of the tire on 
the return stroke by a compression oil-lift 
pump. An adjustable stop is provided to 
guard against damage to the wheel when 
the steel base has been several. The saw- 
frame is adjustable for blades from 12 to 
24 inches long and will cut bases up to 16 
inches wide. The machine may be driven 
through pullies from a line shaft or by 
direct-connected electric motor. 


Ever-Last Tire Resoles 


A device designed to reclaim old tires 
by making them‘ fit for further service has 
been brought out by the Ever-Last Tread 
Co., 128 East New York Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and is called a ‘ resole.”’ 

These resoles are built complete of new 
material throughout ready to apply to the 
old tire, and can be applied successfully 
by any vulcanizer or tire repair man, ac- 
cording to the claims of the manufac- 
turers. They completely cover the tread 
of worn tires. 

As to their construction, these resolves 
are built up of three plys of close-woven 
2114-ounce long staple frictioned cotton 
fabric. They have a wide breaker strip 
and rubber cushion between their carcass 
and tread just like a tire, and are cured 
by the open steam “ wrapped” process. 

Before applying the resole the old rub- 
ber must be removed from the tire carcass 
on which four coats of rubber cement are 
applied before putting in place the resole, 
the sides of which are sufficiently long to 
extend over the beads of the old tire and 
catch in the rims of the wheel when the 
tire is in use, as an additional guarantee 
against the creeping of the resole. 
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Agriculture has an- 


rops of winter 
wheat ever grown was forecast for this 
year, The enormous vield of S37,000,000 
bu. was announced. If no 


Department o 


2 
i 

the largest « 

the argest 


unfavorable 
conditions develop between now and har 


vest time, this year’s winter wheat crop 
will be about 152,000,000 bu. larger than 
the previous record crop of this nature. 
The production of rye is forecast by the 


Department of Agriculture as 101,000,000 
bu., compared with 89,103,000 bu, last year. 

The result of this bumper crop will ob- 
viously be a general wave of prosperity 
throughout the country and surely there 
is good business ahead for those who will 
be able to supply the demand for goods. 

There are few price changes of signifi- 
cance, although the feeling that tier> will 
be a gradual shrinkage and tapering off in 
values still prevails. 

Railway transportation is becoming 
more satisfactory and is gradually getting 
nearer to normal conditions, Jobbers re- 
port that from the factories are 
coming to them quite freely. Collections 


continue good. 


MECHANICALS 

Building operations are reported to be 
increasing rapidly in many parts the 
country, a development which shou.d lead 
to a large demand for mechanical rubber 
gzoods. However, for the time being busi 
ness in this line of rubber manufactiire is 
very slack, especially in the manufac 
turing end where many concerns have been 
compelled to curtail their production 


HOSE 

Reports regarding in garden 
hose vary from one section of the country 
to another. In the West, for instance, the 
demand for hose is good. In the East, on 
the contrary, the manufacturers have re- 
ceived but few orders, a fact that is re 
flected in their production figures. One 
‘of the largest manufacturers of garden 
hose in the East, whose plant at this sea- 
son should be normally putting out at least 
i million feet of hose per month, has been 
ybliged to cut his output down to less than 
half of this amount. 

This situation is attributable to the fact 
that jobbers believe will 
ower, This, however, seem 


goods 


‘ 
ot 


SO 


business 


hose prices £o 


does nol 


probable for the manufacturers have large 
stocks of fabrics and other raw materials 
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Rubber Goods 


that were bought at high prices and e\ 
annot be expected to take a loss on Lhest 
f they can manage to do otherwise 
There may, however, be a revision of gal 
den hose prices on or after July 1 

With their curtailed productio 
nose ianulacturers are not DuiluiIng up 
any large stocks of the finished pr 

fact that should be taken into considera 
tion DY both jobbers and dealers for un- 
der these conditions if there occurs flood 
of orders many will have to go unfilled be 
1use it takes time to make hose, and 
large quantities of it cannot be turned out 
on short notice. A big demand for hose, 


developing after July 1, would swamp the 
whe, having low 
meet the situation. 


JAR RINGS 


Manufacturers of jar rings expect a big 
this year. A large New England 
manufacturer of these articles, a concern 
that turned them out last year at the rate 
of 28 tons a day and sold more than 8,000,- 
000 dozen. is so confident in the 1919 de- 
mand that it is undertaking a national ad- 
vertising campaign to help its dealers get 
the cream of this business. War emergency 
demonstrated the fact that it pays to tan 
and preserve fruits and vegetables for 
one’s private needs and many people whe 


makers stocks, wil! not 


he ible To 


season 


Lio 
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have learned this art are expects d to con 
iue its practice in peace times, 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 

Rubber sundries manufacturers are 

eeping their plants fairly busy with the 


irders they can book and by building up 
their stocks of goods that have fallen very 
of war-time restrictions. 


ww as a result 
the elimina a), or 


Standardization and 

“id styles and sizes, which were made 
obligatory by war restrictions, are being 
ontinued by many manufacturers of rub- 
ber sundries. Even in the case of bathing 
caps, styles will be limited as compared 


with pre-war offerings. 
Several of the leading manufacturers of 


sundries have revised their price lists 
downward with the hopes that this step 
will lead to an increase in the volume of 
sales sufficient to offset their loss from 


these reductions, for production cosis are 
just as high now as they ever have been. 
TIRES 

The demand for tires continues be 
unusually heavy in the retail end of the 
trade, but jobbers and dealers still show 
a general tendency to limit their pur- 
chases to the covering of their immediate 
needs. 

Automobile registrations are unusually 
heavy throughout the country, and it is 
reasonable to expect this to be a banner 
year for tire manufacturers and deciers. 
No price changes have developed. 


to 





Cotton, Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, April 21. 1919. 

Cotton prices have reached a new high 
level, and prospects point to an even 
higher market on the staple before long. 
The market has displayed a_ distinctly 
bullish tone since our last report, a com- 
bination of bullish factors sending the 
price up steadily. A volume of 
domestic trade buying has been reported 
on the local exchange, domestic spinners 
taking some large lots to be used in filling 
their current orders. Encouraging reports 
from the milling centers in New England, 
and the dry goods trade of the country 
have done their bit toward sending 
the market up. Southern growers are not 
pressing for the sale of their holdings, and 
are more inclined to hang their 
holdings of the last crop while the market 
shows its present advancing tone. 


ror “dl 


also 


on Lo 


May option for the new contract has 
sold at as high as 27% cents per pound, 
the highest price for the current month 
since last year. The growers in the 
South are strongly influencing the market 
by their determination to veduce the 
acreage planted to cotton next year, and 
foreign interests, notably Liverpool, are 


buying heavily in the market Although 
reports that Lancashire mills spinning 
American cotton were to be closed had 


been cabled here, the news failed to affect 
the market, both the and futures 
market advancing steadily. 

With the final signing of the treaty of 


69 


spot 


peace, foreign demand is expected to take 
a sudden jump. European countries have 
never been so short of cotton, and with 
the mills there having been deprived of 
the staple for from two to four years, a 
boom in cotton demand unequalled in the 


history of the trade is looked for. Re- 
ports from the cotton. belt indicate that 
the weather there is very unfavorable, 


and frost over the northern district of the 
cotton belt has been reported several 
times during the past two weeks. Plant- 
ing has been delayed in many districts, 
while the crop already planted is showing 
poor germination due to the unfavorable 
weather. 

Southern planters, since the announce 
ment of their determination to reduce 
their acreage for next season’s crop, have 
been the target of abuse, condemnation, 
entreaty, and every other form of coercion 
known, but are still calmly determined to 
carry out their threat. Efforts have 
them prosecuted under the Sherman law 
have proved fruitless, the farmers justify- 
ing their stand on the ground thar in past 


to 


years they have been forced to sell at 
less than growing costs. 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 
The market for Sea Island cotton is a 
quiet one, according to advices from 


Savannah, and the old crop is still moving 
to the market very clowly. Many growers 
are still holding on to the bulk of their 
crops, waiting for higher prices, Lut some 








70 
sales have been made at current levels. 
With the resumption of motoring on a 
larger scale, the growers and dealers are 
looking for an improvement in the de 
mand from tire manufacturers. Only a 
small crop of Sea Island cotton is ex 
pected this fall, estimates prin pg the 
probable 5 eld at not more han 30.000 
bales. Crops have been small during the 
past two years, also. Growers in the 
sen Island section are reported to be 
learning to raise short cotton, a_ kind 
which matures before the boll weevil has 
a chance to attack and ruin it Some ex 
perimenting in the raising of Meade cot 
ton, another early maturing variety, is 
also looked for. Picking of the short cot 
ton would begin early in August 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Reports received from Alexandria indi 


cate that the new crop of Egyptian cotton 
is progressing favorably, and a fair sized 
crop is looked for this year The anti 


Gover@ment uprisings in various parts of 
Egypt have thus far failed to hamper the 
planting. All Government restrictions 
upon the marketing of the cotton are ex 
pected to be removed early fall. A 
ship with a cargo of 8,000 bales arrived in 
the States recently, and another cargo of 
11,000 bales is due at the time of writing, 
but its arrival has not yet been heard of. 


FABRICS 

Improvement in demand for 
reported from all branches of the markets, 
and prices are beginning to recover from 
the slump they went into when the ending 
of the war last November all the 
markets downward Production at the 
mills is picking up steadily, and the labor 
situation is showing more clear 
ing up. Buyers are operating in the vari 


this 


fabrics is 


sent 


signs of 


ous markets with more confidence, and 
considerable business is being placed in 
the market on the upturn 


TIRE FABRICS 
market for tire fabrics continues 
unchanged, dealers report, and 
there is a fair volume of business being 
done along routine lines. With the re- 
sumption of shipments of Egyptian cotton 
in bulk to the domestic markets, supplies 
of Egyptian fabrics are sure to be in 
heavier supply. Demand for tires is pick- 
ing up, and with the advent of the motor- 
ing and touring the dealers are 
expecting a heavy increase in demand for 
fabrics from the manufacturers. 
HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

Demand for hose and belting fabrics is 
generally quiet, with the exception of the 
export market, in which business 
being transacted. Many 
who are ordinarily consumers 
materials are overhauling their plants, 
taking advantage of the dull to 
prepare for the big boom in business ex- 
pected in the fall. Government require 
ments are still keeping some of the manu- 
facturers going 
DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 

A good demand for drills and 
is reported, and the market is now ap- 
parently the upturn, many upward 
price revisions having occurred since our 
last report. Demand is picking up stead- 
ily, many buyers who have been remaining 


The 
nominally 


sen son 


some is 


manufacturers 
of these 


Fenson 


sheetings 


out of the market for a long time now 
coming in to cover their requirements, 
realizing that prices are now at their 
lowest ebb. Commission house men and 


brokers believe that business is once again 
getting into its stride, and look fi r a con- 
tinuation of the improvement. Export 
buying is a feature of the market. 


BURLAPS 


The market for burlaps has strength- 
ened considerably during the past fort- 
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night; and there has been a fair demand 
reported from some sources of the market. 
As prices here are at about the same 
levels as those prevailing in the Indian 
market, importers are not ordering any 
more consignments, and the market is 
consequently only lightly supplied, the 
volume of stock held, however, being more 
than enough to cover the current demand. 
There are some “ force” shipments arriv- 
ing, these being consignments for which 
the cargo space was reserved months ago, 


and which the importers were forced to 
utilize. 

TIRE FABRICS 
17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed, 


1.35@1.55 
1.20@1.30 
-Nomina! 
. .85@ .90 
1.05@1.15 


sq. yd 
ounce Egyptian, combed,...... 
ounce Egyptian, carded 
-ounce Peelers, carded 
ounce Peelers, 


Po 


ee 
eS 


DUCKS 


(pound basis).. Ib. . Nominal 


Single Filling 


Double Filling (pound basis).........2 yominal 
DRILLS 
37-inch 2.35-yard.........+.-. yd. .17%@...... 
ST-EMOD Bi. sO-POlGes ccc ccccccces 15% @.... 
37-inch 3.00-yard eceauheane 15 @ .15%Q 
S7-inch 3.25-yard.......... + ole Ses 0 6'e< 
87-inch 3.25-yard........ .. 14%@.. 
37-inch 3.50-yard.. ° 14 @ 
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37-inch 3.95-yard........ : oo AZHeG@...2%- 
37-inch 2.U00-yard Southern..... .....@...++- 
3T-inch 2.00-yard Northern..... .....@ 
40-inch 2.40-yard svuthern..... .....@...«.. 
40-inch 2.40-yari| Northern..... . -@ 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern..... .....@.....- 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern..... ae. 

SHEETINGS 

40-inch 2.35-yard..... yd. .17 @ .17% 
40-inch 2. 174% GG... 
40-inch 2. lj5%@ .16 
40-inch 3.00-yard....... 15 @ 22 
40-inch 3.25-yard..... 14 @ .14% 
40-imch 3.75-yard...... 13 @ 
40-inch 3.60-yard............ 14 @ 
40-inch 4.25-yard.............. ‘ 


Note.—In view of the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the market at the present time, 
the prices quoted above are more or less nom- 
inal, and are not guaranteed. 


BURLAPS 


(Carload lots) ; 
Per Yard 


7 ounce 40-inch....... 6.60@ 6.75 
7%-ounce 40-inch......... 6.75@ 6.90 
TY-ounce 45-imch.........+546- Nominal 
8 -ounce 36-inch....... 6.75@ 6.585 
8S -ounce 40-inch......... 7.00G 
8 -ounce 45-Imchn®......ccccees 8.25@ ... 
CC FO ee were Nominal 
10 -ounce 40-inch......... 8.75@ . 
BO <QUMCO GB-EBER. ccccccccecees Nominal 
10%4-ounce 40-inch...... 9.00@G 


® Nominal. 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, April 22, 1919. 

Demand for chemicals and compounding 
materials has shown considerable im 
provement since our last report, and busi 
ness is apparently picking up throughout 
the entire trade. Inquiries are coming in in 
larger volume, and many consumers who 
have been out of the market for 
time, are now covering their requirements, 
apparently being convinced that the mar 
ket, in general, has reached bottom 
level. 

Price on lines have 
aided considerably in stimulating the de 
manfl, and it is noticeable that the largest 
increase in bysiness has occurred on those 
lines which have been most radically re 
duced in price since the signing of the 
armistice The trade is anxious to be 
freed from war time restrictions which 
are still in force in some lines, and ac 
cordingly the final signing of the treaty of 
peace is being awaited with much interest. 

A good volume of inquiries from tbe ex 
port trade is reported, but actual busi 
ness has been small thus far, due to a 
combination of factors, notably the acute 
shortage in shipping space. Indications 
are, however, that this phase of the busi 
ness will shortly pick up considerably, as 
American chemical products have obtained 
a strong foothold in foreign markets, 
principally South and Central America. 
American exporters are having a difficult 
time in competing with England and 
France in supplying these markets, as 
shipping rates from Liverpool and French 
ports to South American ports are lower 
than rates from New York to the same 
ports. Aided by this, English and French 
exporters are able to undersell American 
exporters in many instances, 

Price changes since our last report 
have been negligible, most of them being 
routine alterations, generally downward. 
It is still a buyers’ market in nearly every 
line, 


some 


its 


concessions some 


BENZOL 

There is a steady consuming demand for 
benzol, and producers report that the in- 
quiry is on the increase constantly. The 
large surplus which had been weakening 
the market during the past few months 
has been largely cleaned up, dealers say, 
and the market is being firmly held on the 
basis of 22 to 27c per gal. by producers. 


Dealers, in most instances, are unwilling 


to sell at less than 25¢c per gal., and the 
general trend of prices is upward 


LITHARGE 


Although rumors of impending reduc- 
tions in the price of litharge have been 
persistently circulated during the past 
month or so producers are still maintain- 
ing their prices firmly on the established 
basis of 9% and 10% cents in casks. De- 
mand is reported to be rather quiet al- 
though a good volume of inquiries is com- 
ing in. 


LITHOPONE 


demand for lithopone features 
and prices are being firmly 
maintained at the present level by pro- 
ducers with some factors in the market 
predicting an early advance. Demand is 
improving constantly with the advent of 
milder weather and business is expected 
to attain its normal volume within the 
next month, Leading producers have been 
able to largely clear their surplus holdings. 
RED LEAD 

The demand'for red lead continues fair 
along routine lines and the market is firm- 
ly maintained at the established levels. 
Quantity quotations are lower than juota- 
tions on small lots, the price in 100 Ib. 
kegs up to 500 lb. being 13c per |b. ; 500 Ib. 
up to 2000 Ib., 11.70¢ ; 2000 up to 10,000 Ib., 
11 4ic: 10,000 up to 30,000 lb.. lle: carlot 
lots, minimum 15 tons, 10.88c. 


DRY COLORS 

The market continues to show a quiet 
tone, with the tendency of prices lower. 
The most important change since our last 
report has been a cut of 10 cents a mound 
to 70 cents in the price of iron blues. Busi- 
ness in blacks has been rather quiet, with 
a good inquiry from the rubber industry. 
Prices are unchanged. Talk of price shad- 
ing in the market for blues is current, and 
dealers are willing to give purchasers con- 
cessions in order to move their stocks, De- 
mand for browns is quiet, and the market 
has developed a weak undercurrent. In- 
quiries for greens are rather quiet, but 
the market is held at firm levels, this be- 
ing the only item in the dry colors list 
showing any firmness. A fair demand 
for Indian Red is reported, but trading is 
quiet in other varieties, and the market 
weak. Prices on yellows are being 
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shaded right along by sellers, and the 
market is quiet with a very weak under- 
current prevailing. 
WHITING 

High freight rates from Arizona and 
other producing points in the West, and 
excessive ocean tonnage rates from the 
Italian markets, are keeping the market 
for whiting on a firm basis. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, and demand is re- 
ported as quiet. Stocks are rather small, 
but shipments are coming in more freely 
Low. 


BARYTES 


Domestic demand for barytes is quiet, 
although there is a fair volume of busi- 
ness being put through for export. Prices 
continue nominally unchanged, with pro- 
ducers in the South offering at $2! per 
ton at the mills, this not including the 
price of bags. Western producers are of- 
fering on the basis of $21.50. Reports 
from St. Louis indicate that in the West 
business of a hand to mouth nature, 
wtih trading slow. 


ZINC OXIDE 


Producers and dealers report a sharp in- 
crease in the demand for zinc oxide, and 
active competition since the naming of 
new prices for the second quarter has re- 
sulted in a better volume of business all 
around. Producers report that their busi- 
ness has been picking up steadily since the 
announcement of new prices, with the de- 
mand for the commercially lead free zine 
being strongest. 


is 


Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers, 
Colors, etc. 


Acetone, in drums......Ib. 15144 16 
Accelerator, in drums. . 1b. 85 @ 1.00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%.... ewt. 6.00 @ 6.50 
Carbolic, C. P..... Ib. .21%4%@ 27 
*Cresglie, C. P. . Ib. 90 @ 1,00 
Muriatic, 20 des Ib 160 @ 1.90 
Muriatic, 22 deg. .cwt. 1.909 @ 2.80 
Nitric, 42 deg....cwt. 8.00 8.50 
Nitric, 40 deg....cwt. 7.75 8.00 
Sulphuric, 60 deg..ton 10.00 16.00 
Tartaric, crystals. . Pla 86%@ 95 
Aluminum: Flake....... on 29.00 @ 31.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis. an .24 @ 25 
Antimony, metal spot...lb. 6.00%@ 6.00% 
RTT Rts Ib. 13 @ 15 
Sulphuret, red...... Ib. ~2t @ -26 
Sulphuret, golden. . .Ib. 2 C .30 
Sulphuret, crimson..1b. 42 .52 
[' | Ae eee ton. 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian .. .Ib. .20 .80 
gee ton 22.00 30.00 
Barium sulphate, tech- 
eee -edevesews Ib. .04%@ .05 
DURE. HA dn ac ee ae Ib. Oke 07% 
Barytes, prime white im- 
ee ton Nominal 
white, domestic ....Ib. .80 31 
off color, domestic. . 1b. 21 @ 24 
Southern, f.o.b. mills... 21.00 @ — 
Western, f.o.b. mills... 21.50 @ —- 
Benzol, pure, bulk..... gal. 22 @ 27 
Beta-naphtol, sublimed. . Ib. 55 65 
unsublimed ....... Ib. 0 4 02 
GE, Ms baccecccces Ib. 05% @ 15 
err lb. 16 @ 30 
Carbon, gas, cases. .lb. 14 @ ooh 
Lampblack, R. M...Ib. 15 @ 45 
Mineral blacks.....ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Blues, Prussian ....... Ib. 70 @ 80 
bal ala and Ib, 75 @ 85 
Ultramarine ...... Ib. 0s @ 40 
Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, warns, 
powdered ..... 05 @ 0614 
American, burnt. Tbe .02%@ 04 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow. Ib, 2.00 @ 2.25 
Carbon, disulphide. bulk. Ib. 071%4@ 08 
tetrachloride, drums.lb. 13%@ 4.14 
Caustic Soda, T6@78%cwt. 2.60 @ 3.00 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
a coe eee ewe ewes Ib. .05%@ 06% 
MD Sic « one ae « Ib. 05 @ .06 
MORVF cc ctwiccceum 05%@ 068 
China clay, domestic...Ib. 15 @ 20 
ME obec saan Ib. 18 @ 25 
. see Ib. .03 % @ .05 
CO Se ton 47.50 @ 60.00 
Glue, extra white...... Ib. 25 @ 40 
ee Gi dctu bens Ib. 20 @ .B5 
ON ee .20 @ -25 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums).Ib. 16% @ 16% 
BOING ee sd sweat ab as 18%@ _ .18% 
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Graphite, flake (bbl.)...Ib 


powdered (bbl.)....Ib. 
Green, epee, RB. Meccsm 
Ground pose OS 1b. 
Hexamethylene ........ lb. 
Infusorial earth, powd’d.ton 
SR. sesces cates ton 
Iron — © a saneees 
red, ——y bright. - ‘ib 
Lead, red, dry (casks). > 

sublimed .......... 
white, basic carb. ‘ib 
white, basic sulp. . 1b. 
BRS. Bis o dvicccccde Ib, 
Litharge (casks) ....... lb. 
English fies tk nie wi dled Ib. 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls.1b. 
Magnesia, carbonate... .lb. 
calcined, heavy... oe 
calcined light...... Ib. 
Magnesite, calcined, pwd.ton 
Mica. powdered......... Ib. 
Mineral rubber  (asphal- 
tum base)....ton 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 
(steel bbls.) ..gal. 


68 72 sous (steel 


70 @ AY ‘eppeved — 
ga 
73 qi degrees — 


machine (wood bbls.). = 


Ol] COMM, CUURB. .ccccces lb, 
corn, refined ...... lb. 
linseed (bblis.) ...... 

Oil palm, Lagos........ lb. 
pine, yellow.. gal. 
rapeseed, refined.. .gal 
rapeseed, blown...gal. 


rosin, first rectified. gal. 
second run 
tar (commercial). 


-gal. 


Orange mineral, Sree 


imported 


Paraphenylenediamine . .1b. 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber.lb. 
pale yellow ....... Ib. 
Pas GRP. Bees ce ccccces bbl. 
PE. ceeubits cowsaees bbl. 
Plaster of paris....... bbl. 
Red Tuscan ...cccccses Ib. 
Indian (reduced)...1b. 
StMMGATG ..ccccecs lb. 
Rosin (common to good)— 
re es: «ee e's bbl. 


Rotten stone, powdered.Ib. 
Rubber, substitute, black. 1b. 


6 cos «bid Ib. 
BOO cecsccscoces Ib, 
—_ oo orange... .1b. 
eR err lb. 
B le ached ordinary. .1b. 
Bleached bonedry.. ‘Ib. 
Silex (silica)........-+-. ton 
Soapstone, powdered...ton 
Starch, corn. powdered. . lb. 
Sulphur, crude......... ton 
100 pounds.......... 
Pe gsc ccenness A 
commercial superfine. 
Tale, American......-- ton 
UGE cccccceccce ton 
Toluol, pure, in drums. gal. 
Tripolite earth........ ton 
Turpentine, pure gum— 
SPITICB cccccccces gal 
WOOE ccvccccccess gal 
Venice, artificial ..... gal 
Vermilion, English ..... Ib 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb. 
ceresin, white ..... Ib. 
carnauba, No. 3....1b. 
MEOMEBM cc ccccccces Ib. 
ozokerite, black. ....1b. 
ozokerite, green.. Ib. 
Wax, Paraffin, refined, 118/ 


120 M. P. (bbls.).1b. 
Pogue, 123/125 m 
Wax, Paraffin, 1287i30 
133/135 4 eae Ib. 

Crude, 120/122 M.P. 
124/126 M.P....... ib 
Whiting, commercial.. .cwt. 
BE deecape deans cwt. 
— white, Amer- 
viesaenane ewt. 


English cliffstone..cwt. 
Yellow chrome Ib. 
tZine oxide, States prent. 

horsehead brand... .1b. 


CONRCNES coc ctnccees lb. 
¢: & 2. ee lb. 
French process, green 

DG ssceeneane Ib. 
RP lb. 
white seal......... Ib, 
substitutes ....... ton 
sulphate, pure... lb. 

* Nominal. 





18 
13 
14 
i 
80.00 ¢ 
0 
70.00 
07 
3 @ 
10% 
ce 
.09 
08% 
.01%@ 
.09 % @ 
*12 @ 
6%4e 
1 

2 g 
65 @ 
68.00 @ 
04% @ 


20 
15 
-20 
-04 
20 
.00 


-08 


80.00 @115.00 


.23%@ 
.30%@ 
31%@ 
33 
3040 
19 ly @a 
156 @ 
ee 
13 
14 g 
76 @ 
34 @ 
13% 
*.15 
3.25 @ 
.08% @ 
06 @ 
12.00 @ 
8.25 @ 
2.00 @ 
22 @ 
14 @ 
12 
11.75 @ 
.024%@ 
13 q 
15 
20 
56 @ 
48 @ 
46 @ 
56 @ 
22 .00 @ 
12.00 
4.50 a 
*50.00 @ 
3.20 @ 
270 @ 
1.80 @ 
20.00 @ 
*30.00 @ 
22 @ 
60.00 @ 
78 
$2 @ 
13 @ 
1.15 @ 
10%@ 
-22 
.43 
s .85 
*.60 
*65 @ 
08 @ 
22 ¢€ 
10% 
10% 
1.25 @ 
1.25 
1.45 @ 
1.25 @ 
25 @ 
10 @ 
+.10 
4.09% 
7.09 
+.104%@ 
Ooi 
7.114%@ 
35.00 
*04 @ 


+ Contract prices. 
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Crude Rubber 


New York, April 22, 1919. 


The market for crude rubber is still 
showing a weak undertone, and prices, 
while lower in many instances, are gen- 
erally nominal throughout the market. 
Manufacturers are not bidding for stock 
already on the market, but are covering 
their consuming requirements by direct 
shipment from primary markets, Arrivals 
are large, and the market is well suppiied 
with stock which importers are unable to 
move except in small lots. 

Very little business is being put through 
in the spot market, as buyers are not 
willing to pay the prices asked by sellers 
in the present market. Buyers are at- 
tempting to keep the market on iis present 
basis, and are quoting recent advices from 
the Far East, which would tend to support 
the market. Buyers, however, see in the 
large supplies cause for lower prices, and 
as they are well supplied and not in any 
hurry to purchase, they are remaining out 
of the market. Holders are putting their 
stock into warehouses rather than sell at 
present prices, so the market is dead- 
locked. 

Future delivery stock is firmer, due to 
strong advices from the spot market. A 
report recently received from London read 
partly as follows: “ Although the demand 
was of quite moderate proportions in the 
early days of the week, values of planta- 
tion improved a little, crepe selling at 2s 
to 2s 1%d for spot and near delivery. 
There was a distinct development in the 
volume of business transacted, and values 
underwent a sharp reaction later in the 
week.” 

Conte per pound 





Para—Up-river fime.......... @ 56 
Up-river medium .......... 52 @ 
UP-TIVGP CORTE occ ccccsscs 34 @ 
CN EEE hak ete sssce eon 34 @ 
I MN ovens saeekeaare @ 
SOR  GOGEES. ova cciiecres 21% @ 
OR eee 23 @ 
DO GE cadavcevsasets 62 @ 
Ta re ee 73 oe nde 

Ceylons—Smoked sheets, ribbed 48 @ 48% 
Smoked sheets, plain....... 47 @ 47% 
First latex pale crepe...... 49 @ 49% 
BE CD 66 66 0.600465 00k 54 sabe 
Clean brown crepe......... 54 @ 

Centrals—Corinto prime ..... 84 @ 
Esmeralda, prime ......... 3 @ 
MericOM GOBER occccccccscs 39 @ 
EO: GOONER © onc ts cenccces 90 @ 
Balata, block Panama...... 57 @ 
GG ies vce cacweesinens 30 @ 

Africans—Rio Nunez string— 55 @ 
BEmGOGs, GOR «cscesvicesn tame 55 @ 

Scrap Rubber 
New York, April 22, 1919. 


Dullness still prevails in the scrap rub- 
ber market. Reclaimers’ requirements are 


light and their interest in scrap is 
naturally slight. 
Business in boot and shoe scrap has 


been very quiet, the recent small-sized de- 
mand having died down. There has been 
no improvement in tires, in which neither 
dealers nor reclaimers are _ interested. 
There has been a slight improvement in 








the inner tube situation, and also in 
mechanicals. 
The following are averages of dealers’ 
sales prices in New York: 
2. ee 1.50 @ 6.75 
Arctics, (FETAMRGG 3 ..ccccccses 4.75 @ 5.00 
Arctics, untrimmed ......... 3.75 @ 4.00 
Tires—Automobile ........... 3.25 @ 4.00 
Bicycles, pneumatic ......... 3.00 @ 3.25 
De ED . bb Fes bee oscecce 1.25 @ 1.50 
Bae WEN GC. crete oo Sev ec ees 8.75 @ 4.00 
ee SO, .. See wah oar oo ce 17.00 @ 18.00 
sumer tenee, WG. Biccaccscces 8.00 @ 9.00 
Sd 
Toledo Auto Fabrics 
The Toledo Auto Fabrics Company, 


Toledo, Ohio, has started manufacturing 


rubberized and automobile fabrics. 
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RUBBER AGE AND TIRE NEWS 


American Rubber Patents 
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201,72 ro I Ba} s | M R 
' \ 

201,739 rs \ ( I I ngton Vt 
Name plat ! 

201,811 I J. Ekkt Xu Feat 
dg kK ( ( igo ] 
Sponge-t I I 

91,535 I y. ¢ ‘ W Ha ton, P 
Fount n-per tte 

1,291,896 ro J ph J d Cha C. Hruby 
St. Josep M hi 1utomobile tir 

291,930 I Mauri B. Korma Washi 
tor Ly. « Rin p! matic tires 

201.048 j I I r Wellington, O 
Inne t ila ipp for pneumatic tire 
molded from p ti invuicanized rubber 

291,972 I M. J. MeGuigatr \shland, Wi 
Soft rubber s ve or att hing to pencil 
ind penholders 

201,001 1 H. Marui, New York City. Toy 


292,519 


292,405 To L. Loeb, New York City Pneu 
matic tire. 

294.063 To Frederick 8S. Dickinson, New 
York, N. Y. Method of constructing pneu 
matic tires 

294,084—-To Miguel Barrios Gomey; Mexico 
City, Mexico Vehicle tire 

294,105 To Frankus 8. Holden, Oakland 
Cal Insulating and protecting glov: 

294,108 lo Thomas J. Jameson, Florin, Ca 
lire 

ISSUED JANUARY 28, 1919 

,292,488—-To Fred. A. Lane, Shelburn, Ind. 
Rim and securing means therefor 

202,504 To Gé orge \ Mitche li, d be rdeen, 
Md., assignor of one-half to Harry A. Gil 
vert, Aberdeen, Md Vehicle wheel 


To Abraham Rosenberg and Am 
brose H Rosenthal, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Puncture-proof thread-block for pneumati 


April 25, 1919 


1,292.618S—To Horace G. Lazelle, Seattle, 
Wash. Submersible, toy. 

,292,638—To Louis H. Perlman, New York. 
Wheel. 

1,292,639—-To Louis H. Perlman, New York. 


Wheel. 


1,292,659—-To James Buckner Sreed, New 
York, assignor to Western Electric Co., 
Inc. Conductor. 

1,292,666—To Edwin E. Waite, Framingham, 
Mass., assignor of one-half to Standard 
Woven Fabric Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Clutch ring. 

1,292,667—To Mitchell Walkas, Detroit, Mich. 
Resilient tire. 

1,292.687—To John Biggs, Fort Londerdale, 
Fla. Tire support. 


1,292,698—To Samuel T. Buchanan and Har- 
rison T. Porter, Aberdeen, S. D., assignors 
to A. K. 8S. Mfg. Co., Aberdeen, 8. D. 
Anti-slipping device. 

1,292,729—-To Edward E 
Vehicle wheel. 


Drash, Denver, Colo. 
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PROOF TRMaD- 
BIOCK FOR PuBUMsTIC 
T Legs 


1,293,337 
SUBBAR-SOLB Canvas 
SBOR 














- 4,2 1,292 1,292,617 
Tar _— por amsi L ~ oCBBMR 3u08 
anes . LLooss wien, SUPPORT 
BBralh VOLCes ITED 
1, 294, 105 
5 -" aad 
is?9? 658 1, 293, 693 TECTING GLOVE 1,292,506 
“a Se Tssis ale "REICLS-wamey 
ett ay 
= < 
a 1,294.35 a 145 
m4 1,293,528 a casinc an s oxi cuss » rae 
s 2 : acu s um . u 42 PRK CLE-T Legs . 
‘ Ma 292,524 I Samuel W. Sirrell, Plainfield, 1,292,734 I George Gunn Elliott, Ottawa, 
‘ N J Device for onnecting hose to Ontario, Canada. W heel 
I w. I | e I Ap faucets 1,292,736—-To August G. Elser, Chicago, II1., 
I inter 292,526—To Samuel G Silberman, Philadel assignor to Clarence E. Barrttt, Chicago, 
phia, Pa., assignor of seven one-hundredths Ill. Fountain pen. Z 
( to Jessie H. McGraw, Philadelphia, Pa. 1,292,789—To Marie H. Jack, Huntington, W 
. , New } N kid cl for icle tir \ Doll 
.vOn-SKIC chain oO veb ‘ eS a o 
E. D Ii more, M 292,529-—-To Ludwig Stephany, Sr., Philadel- 4 992.813-—To Carl Joseph Landgraf, Prov! 
phia, Pa Non-skidding device dence, R. I. Spare-tire holder for vehicles 
292.535 Tro Ernest J. Sweetland, Montclair “ar ~ 
~ hd L & H tington, W } and Frederick W. Manning and ! 292.514 Fo Pate = Saattve, Mesee Attic 
) Willis 8. Hilpert, Chicago, | ssignors boro, Mass. Rubber-shoe support. 
I i. 8 \ K West, I by mesne assignments t said Sweetland 1,292,.822—To William R. Litzenberg, Los An 
Coated fabric geles, Cal Auto-wheel chock. 
v. w ‘ I 292,564—To Thomas Barnes, Denver, Colo., 4999 896—To John F. Loughran. Chehalis, 
wt > ye F rnes ‘ 7 m sire ‘ tir Den Wash. Thread for automobile tires. 
\ vo ver, Col Tasten yr cushion tires on ; a es ep “eX oi 
; . waicag I ~ Be on” _ 1,292.879—-To John Reichert, Racine, Wis 
ro F. A Chi I 292.587T—To Domenic Del Re, Iron River, Tire chain 
~~ Mich Life preserver. 1,292,934—-To Robert Walmsley, Didsbury, 
wicoM ; : 292.596—To John R. Gammeter, Akron, Manchester, England. Valve for pneu 
: : M ~ I Ohio, and Jules Bourguignon, Billancourt, matic tires 
n Cushr in Wheel ¢ " . of Cl France, assignors to The B F. Goodrich 1,292,945—-To Ezra Herman Wulff, Toledo, 
I Cu ei ; o., New York Stay fastener for bal Ohio. Collapsible demountable rim. 

Ons, ‘ | Tg Soe Fiegile > 
ro V. H. Nall Brussels, Bel _292.601-—-To Louis B. Harvey, Stockton, 1,282,968 a mn... ar ao , oe r, Milwaukee, 
Resilient whee Ca assignor to Interlocking Auto Rim 18. esilient vehicle wheel. — 
re Frances A. Nole St. Paul Co., Stockton, Cal Combination wheel 1,292.961—To Louis A, Page, Providence, R. I 
Resi . ‘ and rin Tire-casing. 
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